The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—Thoreau 
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biticians 
In the P. ulpit 
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Pastors ought not to be politicians. If they want to make 
political speeches they should do so at political rallies on 
political issues instead of turning their churches into partisan 
halls. 

Preachers are men; men have politics; preachers have 
politics. Is it a coincidence that Dixiecrats and Republicrats 
like Rev. W. A. Criswell of Dallas and Rev. Harold Lindsey 
of Waco are the very preachers who have led the ostensibly 
religious attack on John Kennedy? It should surprise no one, 
either, that the opponents of the use of Catholicism as an 
issue against Kennedy are most often liberals for Kennedy 
politically. 

We do not like this special issue—we wish it had not been 
necessary. It is idle to lament the virulence of the religious 
question in Texas this fall—but we are also well past the time 
when the political ministers mounting the issue against Ken- 
nedy are entitled to the deferences and immunities strictly 
religious clerymen are accorded. Some of them—not all, and 
not all of those concerned abou he religious issue—but some 
of them have become politiciai:s, misleading their followers 
in the name of religion, and only the fullest truth can illum- 
inate this depressing fact. They are now no more sacrosanct 
against public resentment and rejection than other politicians. 
In this their religions will suffer a loss of standing; they 
chose their roles. 

Rev. Criswell, minister of the largest Baptist church in 
the world and a Christian, blithely says John Kennedy is 
lying. W. A. Criswell, an American, dogmatically strikes 40 
million Catholic Americans—all of them—off his roster of 
citizens fit for public office. 

On what grounds did he say Kennedy was lying? By rea- 
soning from his general idea about Catholics to a particular 
idea about Kennedy, with nothing more than that to go on. 

His general idea was that no Catholic can stand up under 
the fear of excommunication. When asked about Kennedy’s 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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‘The Little Children’ 


Smith’s Defense 


AUSTIN 

Why has Dr. Blake Smith, 
the professorial pastor of Uni- 
versity Baptist Church in Aus- 
tin, chosen to do public battle 
with those he calls “apostles of 
discord” in his own Baptist 
denomination? 

In declaring last Sept. 11 his 
position that Catholicism is no 
proper issue in the presidential 
campaign, Dr. Smith diverged 
from the strong-running tide 
among Baptists and other fun- 
damentalist denominations. 

“It’s because of the little chil- 
cren,”’ he explained to the Ob- 
server. 

Years ago Smith and his wife 
lived in New England across the 
street from a family of Jews. “‘I 
remember the agony during Holy 
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| 
| 
Week when their little children | 
were being subjected to the jeers 


of their ‘Christ- 
killers!’ 

“I swore battle against that.’’ 

Also many years ago, he said, 
a Negro mother who had a Ph.D 
degree came to him and said she 
had tried to raise her two chil- 
Gren to feel they were not dif- 
ferent from others, but had had 
to tell them they could not go to 
a movie they wanted to see be- 
cause it was segregated. ‘‘What 
shall I tell my children?” she 
had asked. 

“I swore battle against that,” 
Smith said. He integrated his 
Austin church in 1946. 

In his sermon Sept. 11 (printed 
in the Observer Sept. 16), Smith 
clearly included Rev. W. A. Cris- 
well, Dallas, and Rev. Harold 
Lindsey, Waco, both important 
Baptist ministers, among ‘‘apos- 
tles of discord’’ he said were 
speaking as though they were the 
voice of God or were ‘“‘speaking 
untruth.”’ 

Advised and asked for comment 
about Criswell’s remarks to the 
Observer about him and about 
Sen. John Kennedy’s ‘“‘lyin’,”’ 
Smith was visibly shocked but 
would not say anything. 

He showed the Observer a let- 
ter—one of many he has received 
Since his sermon, “nine out of 
ten’’ of them favorable—from a 
Texas Catholic parent. 

“The thing that hurts me the 
most about the present cam- 
paign,”’ the writer told Smith, ‘‘is 
| the effect it is having on my 


Dr. Blake Smith (Continued on Page 3) 
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We .will ‘serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see ét. 
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Allegiance and Dissent in a Baptist Town 


JACKSONVILLE 

Halfway between Dallas and 
Shreveport, in the rugged hills 
and pine forests of East Texas, 
is this city of 10,000. If there 
is any small town in the Amer- 
ican South with a more pro- 
nounced Baptist character, it 
would be exceedingly hard to 
find. 

Jacksonville has the usual reti- 
nue of Baptist churches; the two 
largest ones are housed in sprawl- 
ing brick buildings in the town 
center, opposite one another 
across the street. The town has 
its share of laymen prominent in 
community business and finance. 
It is bone dry. It has, moreover, 
a Baptist seminary and a Baptist 
junior college. 

“This is the East Texas syn- 
drone of culture, where people 
are shocked by anything out of 
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the ordinary,” Don Stone, a young 
lawyer here, describes it. ‘‘You 
may have Catholics over in Louis- 
iana, for instance, but once they 
cross the state line they’re for- 
eigners. The Baptists in East Tex- 
as are as influential as the Catho- 
lics in Quebec.” 

In 1928, when Ali Smith’s Ca- 
tholicism and his anti-prohibition 
sympathies were towering double 
obstacles, Jacksonville went for 
Herbert Hoover by approximately 
eight to five. In 1960, the same 
strong anti-Catholic sentiment is 
being reinforced among many of 
the townspeople by a professed 
distaste of Democratic ‘‘social- 
ism’’: 


1928, is a confused proposition, but 
the juxtaposition is definitely 
there. 

Since 1928, when the border- 
state South deserted the Demo- 
cratic Party for the first time, it 
has become considerably less un- 
usual for towns like Jacksonville 
to embrace a national Republican 
ticket. Jacksonville and Cherokee 
County both went Republican in 
1956, Jacksonville in 1952. Around 
the courthouse squares and along 
the main streets of hundreds of 
Southern towns like this one, the 
local merchants and bankers, doc- 
tors and. realtors, may be becom- 
ing more alienated from the party 
of their grandfathers than ever 
before. 

Sprawled out around the town 
park, with its broad magnolias and 
cedars, the library and the con- 
cert podium, and the memorial to 
the First World War dead, are 
the chain stores and local shops, 
the movie houses and the office 
buildings, all the accouterments 
of a thriving town on the make. 
The occasional unpaved street is 
deep red, the color of the earth 
and hills. A_ railroad slices 
through the park; when the train 
comes through, the earth shakes 
and trembles. The oldtimers sit- 





where the one hostility | 
ends and the other begins, as in| 





ting on the benches go on talkir 
louder and more animated 
before. 

Last week, in 
just before a violent 
eddies of dead leaves whirled 
spun on the = sidewalks 
thoroughfares, and_ the 
were suddenly deserted 


Town Editor 

The Jacksonville Daily Pr 
ress is quartered in a pink bu 
ing just across from the park 
Barnes Broiles, the editor, ¢ 
to the town ten years ago. H 
paper is liberal Democratic, somes 
thing of a rarity in East Texa 


mid-aftern 
rainstor! 


Willie Morris 

Broiles speaks with pride of t 
progress of the town: its ind 
tries, its schools, its 
growth. He realizes his 
views make him something 
community iconoclast. When 
bought the daily paper in Glad 
water back in 1936, he rex 
telling the people there, “We 
be fair on all subjects 
Franklin Roosevelt and 
water. As far as we’re concerns 
they can do no wrong.” 

Beck in the Rro 
says, ‘““You couldn’t walk dow! 
the street without hearing ab 
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‘Kennedy Is Lying’ 
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religious issue in the 
The talk has “sim- 
d down" since then, he be- 
He thinks Sen. John Ken- 
statement before the Hous- 
inisters September 12 has 
the situation ‘‘un- 


paign 


keep 
ntrol.”’ 

ties like Tyler, he explains, 
n the conservative precinct 
of Jacksonville, opposition 
Democratic candidate is 
social than religious. The 
is more aristocratic, a 

f class struggle.”’ 

Of the Baptists in Jacksonville, 
Broiles said, “I love ’em all, and 
I regret they’re taking the view- 
point they have’’ on the Catholic 

In his September 2 paper, 
wrote an editorial entitled, 
Hope Hate Campaigns of 
Bigots Stay Clear of Our Area.”’ 

There has been some circuiat- 
ing of the bogus Knights of Co- 
lumbus oath in Jacksonville, he 
said 


A Special Plea 

He published a letter in his 
13 issue, signed by 
Protestant ministers in the 
Robert Matheny of the 
istian Church, Jim McKeown 
the Episcopal, Joseph Dolman 
f the Presbyterian, and Douglas 

Continued on Page 6) 
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Criswell’s Attack 


DALLA: 

Rev. W. A. Criswell, past 
of the largest Baptist churcl 
in the world, believes 
Kennedy is a liar and all 4( 
million American Catholic 


should be barred from publi: 


office. 

He said 
things in an interview 
two Observer reporters in Da 
las. His First Baptist Churcl 
of Dallas has 12,000 member 

Questioned about his pol 
tics, Criswell said he is 
Democrat who supported If 
senhower and did not like Tru 
man. Had he voted for Rooss 
velt? “Yes and no,” he replied 

The church, with its var 
cffices and meeting rooms, c¢ 
a block area at Ervay and 
Jacinto and sprawls into n¢ 
buildings. Criswell’s office is 
the third floor of one of the ar 
nexes, at the end of a maze 
corridors. 

He is an intense, ferthright n 
His manner is open and frien 

He was asked by the Obser\ 
to comment on a sermon del 
ered by Dr. Blake Smith of A 
tin’s University Baptist Churct 
who indirectly attacked Criswe 
and his stand on the religious i 
sue. 

‘“‘Do you remember the story 
the young man in the army wh 
was out of step in the parade? 
Criswell asked. ‘‘His mother said 


witt 


‘my son is the only one not out 


of step’.” 

Smith might thing he is é 
only Baptist not out of step, Cris 
well said, ‘‘but he doesn’t repre 
sent an infinitesmal percentag 


John 


these and other 


Baptist preachers—he does 
more represent our peo- 
faith, our churches, our 

our background, our 
nd, than the Pope in 


about Smith's remark 

riswell’s sermon sounded 
vas intended to be the 

f God but was not, Cris- 
lied, ‘‘That’s because he 
inferiority complex—to 

church, and my con- 


Kennedy’s Catholicism 
in this cam- 
It is,’ Criswell said, 
u'll not escape it. I don’t 
Nixon, Kennedy, and 
i! Lyndon Johnson say 
If you were a Baptist 
and lived in Spain, or a 
ntinued on Page 2) 
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Dr. W. A. Criswell 








The Definitive Position 





Baptist Publication Draws the Line 


AUSTIN 
The Baptist Standard, offic- 
ial publication of the Texas 
Baptist organization, is essen- 
tial reading in many Baptist 


dents, and monarchs in Argen- 
tina, Spain, Latin American coun- 
tries, 
countries. 

An article on page 12, under the 


homes, and certainly among | headline ‘Religious Liberty Dis- 


the state’s Baptist clergy. 

Circulating at 359,396, 
Standard guides, advises, ca- 
joles, and comforts its readers 


the tion by POAU,” 





Termed  Self-Preserva- 
reported that 
the organization Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Sep- 


cussion 


from week to week on a va-| aration of Church and State had 
riety of issues ranging from| formally declared “it is a matter 
the licentiousness of modern| of ‘self-preservation’ for the ques- 
movies to the Cuban revolu- | tion of religious liberty to be dis- 


tion. 

For months now, the publica- 
tion has been apprising Texas 
Baptists of its views on the dan- 
fers of electing a Catholic presi- 
dent. It has done so in one edi- 
torial or more almost every week, 
as well as in editorial comments 
after letters to the editor, special 
articles, and reprints. 

Editor E. S. James is a friend 
and advisor to his readers. A let- | 
ter from a Baptist minister in| 
Slaton, published in the Septem- 


ber 14 issue, said: ‘After the pres- | relegrem Asks 


idential nomination one of our| 
members was heard to remark, 
‘Maybe Dr. James will tell us 
what to do now.’” 

Each week his readers write 


in, often seeking information on 


Italy, England, and other 





Russia are scarcely less controlled 
in their thinking than are Roman 
Catholics.”’ 

An August 24 editorial, stating 
that “for almost six years the 
editor has tried to warn Ameri- 
cans of the assaults being made 
upon our constitutional guaran- 
tee of religious freedom and the 
separation of church and state,”’ 
set forth the official Standard 
policy on the campaign. “As we 
have watched the renewed efforts 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
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He Allegignmedy an lA ONS. 
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cussed when a Roman Catholic 

is candidate for president."’ There 

were two other pertinent articles 

in the issue. 


where Christ's soul was between Editorial Comment 


Friday and Sunday after the cru- 


Anti-Catholic editorials have 


cifixion, and advice on the morals| appeared frequently in the front 
of “public bathing” or the ethics/ pages of the publication. 


of excluding Negroes from Bap-| 
tist colleges. 


Definitive Position 

The Standard’s definitive posi- 
tion on Kennedy's candidacy, to 
which it has consistently ad- 
hered, was set forth in an edi- 
tor’s comment to a letter from 
Kennedy published in the May 4) 
issue. 

Referring to an earlier edito- 
rial advising Baptists to oppose 
any Catholic candidate for the 
presidency, Kennedy wrote the 
Standard: 

“I thought my previous expres- 
sions have made it perfectly clear 
that, in the conduct of my office | 
and the fulfillment of « 
stitutional oath, my undivided po- 
litical allegiance is to the best 
interests of this country; and I 
determine those best interests on 


ver 


the basis of my conscientious 
judgment, without domination 
from any source.”’ 

James replied: “I hardly see 


how anyone could ask for a clear- 
er or more stimulating affirma- 
tion” of allegiance to the separa- 
tion of church and state. “I be- 
lieve you mean it . I repeat 
that if a Catholic is to be our 
next president I would prefer that 
it be you. 

“Many of us, however, have 
never feared so much your posi- 
tion on this subject. It is your 
church and its clergy of which 
we are afraid.’ What we want 
now is a clear concise statement 
from the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy that it agrees with your 


a naciti ” 
id 


eu “ee * 
As the presidential campaign 
progresses, the Standard is de- 
voting an increasing amount of 
space to various aspects of Ca- 
tholicism. In its September 14 
issue, eight of the 13 letters to 
the editor were concerned with 
the Catholic church or a Catholic 
president. An editorial reprint on 
page five, headlined ‘“‘That Nasty 
Word Bigot Needs an Examina- 
tion,”’ concluded that ‘‘full and 
free discussion of the Catholic 
religion as it relates to a na- 
tional office is not only a priv- 
ilege but a duty of an informed 
citizen.”” 

On page nine, an article entitled 
“Religious Tests for Chiefs of 
State” cited religious require- 
ments for presidents, vice-presi- 
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On April 20 the Standard ad- 


| vised its readers to write letters, 
| singly or 


in groups, to various 
Democratic chairmen, voicing 
disapproval of a Catholic nomi- 
nee. 

An editorial May 25, entitled 
“Catholicism and the Conscience,”’ 
quoted a speaker before the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals 
who said, ‘‘The Catholic has been 
taught that conscience must be 
in line with the position of the 
church; so when Catholic leaders 
say a Catholic president would 
have to obey his conscience, they 
really mean conscience as they 
define it.’ 

An editorial in the June 15 is- 


| sue cited the article in Osserva- 


tore Romano stating that the 
Catholic hierarchy had “the right 
to intervene”’ in the political field. 
“It is quite possible,’’ the Stand- 
ard commented, ‘‘that the hier- 
archy now feels that (Kennedy) 
has the nomination clenched and 
that such affirmations as this and 
others of the same order may be 
used after the election to prove 
that the church has never re- 
nounced her claim of the right 
to dictate to all her people in 
every realm of life. 

“If that be the case, and it 
probably is, then Americans 
might as well get ready to expe- 
rience unprecedented pressure of 
that church upon any Catholic 
who may be elected to a high 
government office. . 

Another editorial in the same 
issue, entitled ‘“‘An Order from 
Rome,”’ said that the mayor of 
Dijon, France, did not partici- 
pate in a welcoming ceremony 
for Khrushchev because of ‘“‘or- 
ders from Rome.” The editorial 
concluded: “It is not likely the 
majority of Americans would like 
to have a president who owed 
his allegiance to any foreign 
power.” 

Editorials in the June 22 issue 
charged that priests in Italy are 
getting more pay while Protes- 
tant preachers are being thrown 
in jail, and criticized some high 
school graduates in Pennsylvania 
who had objected to scripture- 
reading and hymn-singing at a 
baccalaureate service. “The Stand- 
ard thinks a little more scripture- 
reading and some old-fashioned 
hymns might do a lot of young 
Catholics much good,” it said. 

An editorial in the August 10 
issue said, ‘“‘The Communists in 
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to project itself into every area 
of public life in this country, our 
soul has been stirred to the depths 
because the average Baptist and 
Protestant has seemed to ignore 
the threats. 


“There are many fine Chris- 
tians who honestly believe the 
November election will not .af- 
fect our religious freedom. We 


* * 


cannot understand their thinking 
in the matter, but we believe they 
are perfectly sincere.” 


Articles, Letters 

Recent articles on the Catholic 
issue have ranged the field. Some 
of the titles: ‘‘An Ex-Catholic Tes- 
tifies’’; ‘‘Catholic Schools Seek 
Public Funds’’; “Bishops Report 
Status of Roman Catholics in 
South America”; ‘‘Rome’s Loss 
Our Gain As Priest Converted’’; 
“The Catholic Church and Reli- 
gious Liberty’’; “Missionaries in 
Latin America Express Alarm 
over Kennedy Nomination’; 
‘Priest Closes Chapel.” 
| A long letter to the editor in 
| the June 8 issue from J. A. Hill, 
professor emeritus of West Texas 
State College, said “‘Is Sen. Ken- 
nedy a member of the Knights of 
Columbus? If so, I am reliably 
informed he has taken a solemn 
oath of allegiance to the Catholic 
hierachy in case of any issue be- 
tween that body and the govern- 
ment of the United States.’ 

An article in the August 10 is- 
sue warned that the Knights of 
Columbus oath was false, how- 
ever. Editor James wrote, ‘‘We 
believe it to be fictitious and sug- 
gest that Baptists refrain from 
passing it around.’’ 

A sermon by Dr. Harold Lind- 
sey, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Waco, was reported in 
the August 10 Standard, but no 
reference was made to the fact 
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Catholicism and Public Office 





(Continued from Page 1) 
Catholic prisoner in Columbia 
and had your church burned 
down, you'd see why.”’ 

Leaning in his chair, gesturing 
emphatically, Criswell_ said, 
“Wherever on earth the Catholic 
Church has power, immediately 
it lays a political hand on the 
people. By law in Connecticut, 
you can’t buy contraceptives. 
That law was passed under Cath- 
olic pressure. 

“After the second Catholic gov- 
ernor in Ohio,” he said, “they put 
nuns and priests on the payrolls 
of the public schools—and when 
you object to it, they call you a 
bigot. 

“A fellow can be anything as 
far as I'm concerned—an infidel, 
a Moslem, an agnostic. a Mormon 
—but when he starts wanting to 
raise taxes to build church 
schools, or to get money for his 
church,” he has gone too far. 

Criswell said the new Catholic 
hospital in Dallas cost $10 million 
“and $5 million of it came from 
federal income. Did they ask me? 
No! They put a gun to my head. 
Uncounted millions in tax money 
each year goes for Catholic in- 
stitutions.” A Catholic as presi- 
dent would accelerate that pro- 
cess, he said. 


‘Labor Toughs, Priests’ 

Criswell had not seen Kennedy’s 
appearance before the Houston 
Greater Ministerial Assn., but he 
had talked to a friend who was 
there. ‘‘He told me that it was 
the biggest farce he ever saw in 
his life,” he said. ‘‘On the right 
side was the press, and on the 
left side a bunch of labor toughs 
and priests in ordinary clothes— 
any way to get him elected!’’ 

How does he view Kennedy's 
promises to resist all pressures? 
“One, he’s either a sorry Catho- 
lic,’ Criswell said, “in which 
event he oughta get out of the 
church. 

“Two, if he’s a good Catholic, 
he shouldn’t be president. 

“All decisions are made by the 
Catholic hierarchy in the pres- 
ence of the Pope in Rome. It's 





That’s why it’s easy for a Catho- 
lic country to go totalitarian. It’s 
drilled into ’em. You won't have 
a Protestant country go Com- 
munist. We could never have a 
dictatorship in a Baptist country. 
It just couldn’t happen,” he said 
with an incredulous shrug. 

“Why, we have greater freedom 
to preach the gospel in Moscow 
than we do in Madrid,” he said. 

What about Kennedy’s state- 
ment that nothing would persuade 
him to take orders from the hier- 
archy? ‘‘Kennedy has nothing to 
do with it,’’ Criswell said. ‘“You 
don’t know the terrible fear of 
a Catholic faced with excommun- 
ication.” 

Kennedy had said that no threat 
of punishment would make him 
change his mind. “He’s lyin’ 
about that,’’ Criswell said. “You 
just don’t know the terrible fear 
of excommunication a Catholic 
has.” 

Criswell said his church is with 
him ‘100 percent—and there’re 
nine and a half million Southern 
Baptists.” 


His Politics 
Asked about his politics, Cris- 


well said, “I am a Democrat.” 
Did he support Eisenhower? 
“*Yes,’"" Has he ever voted for a 


Democrat for president? “Well, I 
didn’t like Truman,’’ he answered. 

Did he ever vote for Roosevelt? 
‘‘Well, yes and no,”’ Criswell said. 
Did that mean he had voted for 
him at first, but not later? Cris- 
well did not respond. 

Does he believe Catholics should 
be barred from all public offices? 
“Yessir!” he replied. ‘‘Whenever 
Catholics come into political pow- 
er, they change the complexion 
of the political process.” 

Does he agree with the conten- 
tion that Baptist support for local 
option and prohibition in some 
areas infringes the church-state 
principle? “No sir,” he said, ‘‘sim- 
ply because when you have an 
open election, there’s no hier- 
archy in the Baptist Church re- 
garding political action, and ev- 











that he quoted the K. of C. oath. 
As of the September 21 issue, 
Kennedy’s statement and answers 
before the Greater Houston Min- 
isterial Association on Septem- 
ber 12 have not been reported in 
the Standard. A news story on 
the endorsement of Kennedy by 
the Protestant Citizens for Reli- 
gious Freedom was carried on 
September 21, however. 
Letters to the editor from the 
April 20 issue: 
@ ‘I have read more about the 
Pope in American papers 
and magazines in the last two 
years than I have read about our 
own president. In view of these 
things and many others that are 
coming to light, I would say that 
Rome is closer than we think.’’ 
“After reading The Other 
Side of Rome, I believe the 
Catholics need our prayers worse 
than the Communists.”’ 
“As more Catholics gain 
more high political offices, 
they will apply more and more 
pressure. The Vatican will stop 
at nothing short of complete con- 
trol of America, if they can get 
it. We can vote our freedom 
away, but we cannot vote it 
back.” 
“‘Here in Seattle we have a 
Catholic governor and he has 
placed Catholics in every position 
possible. The Masons now have 
their watchdog here . . . we must 
fight and fight hard, or they will 
destroy us.” 


* * 


CRISWELL’S ADAMANT STAND 


run by the hierarchy 100 percent. | erybody does what’s right in his 


own eyes.”’ 

Was Criswell prepared to ac- 
cept the implication of his posi- 
tion, barring 40 million Amer- 
ican Catholics from all public of- 
fices? ‘‘Yessir!” he answered. 
“Unless they repudiate the politi- 
eal in their church.”’ 

In other words, anyone who is 
a Catholic should never hold pub- 
lic office? 

“Yessir, that’s right,”’ 
said. 

‘A Political Tyranny’ 

In his July address, Criswell 
charged that ‘‘the institution of 
Roman Catholicism is not only a 
religion, it is a political tyranny. 
. .. We are faced with a political 
system that, like an octopus, 
covers the entire world and 
threatens those basic freedoms 
and those constitutional rights for 
which our forefathers died in gen- 
erations past.’’ 

As examples of what happens 
“when the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is able to seize political 
power in a nation,”’ he listed the 
constitutions of Argentina, Para- 
guay, and Spain, where presidents 
and chiefs-of-state must be Cath- 
olics. In Columbia Protestant 
churches have been destroyed and 
church leaders killed, he said. 

Discussing the article in Osser- 
vatore Romano which declared 
that ‘‘the church has the duty and 
the right te intervene even in the 
political field,’ Criswell said, 
“That was published in order that 
John Kennedy himself might 
know that . . . he cannot be dis- 
associated”’ from the directives of 
the hierarchy. 

“The Roman Church wins most 
of its victories with the weapon 
of time,” he said. “If Kennedy 
wins, with strong emphasis. on 
separation of church and state, 
then the door is open for another 
Roman Catholic later who gives 
the Pope his Ambassador, the 
church schools state support, and 
finally recognition of one church 
above all others in America. Then 
religious liberty has also died in 
America... .”’ W.M., R.D. 


Criswell 


Waco’s Lindsey on ‘Oath’ 


* * 


Says ‘Men in City’ Are Paying to Mail Out His Sermon 


WACO | 

The minister who quoted 
from the bizarre, discredited 
Knights of Columbus “oath” 
from his pulpit last July has 
purged it from the sermon text 
and wishes reporters would 
not “allude” to the fact that he 
used it. 

But he does not concede that 
the oath is bogus. 

Some ‘men in the city” he 
will not name have paid for 
more than 10,000 copies of his 
anti-Kennedy, anti-Catholic ser- 
mon and mailed it all over the 
country, Rev. Harold Lindsey, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Waco, acknowledges. The | 
quotes from the oath are’ not) 
included. 

Rev. Blake Smith, pastor, Uni- 
versity Baptist Church in Aus- 
tin, said in a sermon Sept. 11 
that some ‘‘apostles of discord’’ | 
in the Baptist ministry were | 
“speaking untruth.” He quoted 
from the July 27 sermon, ‘The | 
Issue Before Us,’’ by Lindsey, 
but did not identify Lindsey by 
name. 

Lindsey had said that if Ken- 
nedy is elected and the U.S. be- 
comes 51% Catholic, ‘‘we can ex- 
pect the Knights of Columbus to 
carry out the obligation they 
swear to .. .” He then quoted 
the ‘“‘oath’’ allegedly pledging 
K.C.’s to hang, burn, boil, flog, rip 
up wombs, poison, _ strangle, 
shoot, and otherwise inconven- 
ience heretics and Protestants. 

The Knights have offered a 
huge reward to anyone proving 
the oath bona fide, and the Bap- 
tist Standard has attacked it and 
warned against its use. 

George Nokes, former state 
senator, now a Waco attorney,’ 
challenged Lindsey about the 
matter. Lindsey made a statement 
to his congregation. 

He said to a reporter he has “no 
desire to be put in a category 
with people who would desire to 
stir up bitterness and hatred. 
I'd just rather not be associated 
with that. 

“I see nothing in the oath that 
is contrary to the history, doc- 
trines, and action of the church 
in many countries where the 
church is dominant,’ he said. 
“But as an American citizen I 
don’t think we’ll be helping any- 
thing by passing that thing 
around. 

“I checked and checked and 
checked. I don’t believe it can be 
said that it is authoritative, and 
I don’t believe it can be said that 
it is spurious.’’ He spoke of “‘in- 
ternal evidence’’ about its va- 
lidity. 


‘Men in the City’ 

What had he told his congrega- 
tion? “I don’t apologize or re- 
tract,” he replied. ‘‘I simply tried 
to clarify—it was difficult for any- 
one to say categorically whether 
it was authoritative or not.’ 





The oath part cut out, ‘‘we’ve 
printed 10,000 copies and sent 
them all over the country by re- 
quest.’’ The sermon is now in its 
third or fourth printing. 

“Some men in the city did it 
themselves,” he said. “I had noth- 
ing to do with it. They asked me 
if they could do it.”” Who were 
they? He would not say. 

Were they more interested in 
the religious issue or Mr. Nixon’s 
cause? “Well, I couldn’t say,” 
Lindsey replied. “‘I think the reli- 
gious issue is a legitimate issue, 
and I think they think so, too.” 

Lindsey was critical of ‘‘biased. 
newspapers who are rabidly pro- 
Kennedy or pro-anybody who’s 
a Democrat” which have 
“screamed bigot or biased. 
They’ve tried to obscure the issue 





by attacking the individyal.” 


* * 


Lindsey has read Kennedy's 
statement of ‘‘absolute” belief in 
separation of church and state 
and his independence of his 
church in public affairs. It does 
not alter Lindsey’s thinking. 


“The tradition and the purpose 
of the Roman Church has not 
changed through centuries,’’ he 


said. “It’s a bit difficult in light 
of that for me to put as much cre- 
dence in what a man says as I 
would like to—not that I doubt 
integrity,” 


the man’s Lindsey 


said. 





‘‘Kennedy has every right with- 
out a religious test to be a can- 
didate and to be elected president, 
but .. . the Catholic Church... 
is a political institution, and 
therein the religion of the candi- 
date becomes a relevant factor. 
Kennedy is not the issue .. . He 
simply becomes the platform on 
which this thing is played.”’ 

Lindsey said 98% of his congre- 
gation supports him, and only 
one or two members of his 3,400- 
person church are known to have 
been unhappy. “I think the vast 
majority of ’em will not vote for 
Mr. Kennedy,” he said. “‘I don’t 
think that’s the only reason they 
won’t vote for him.’’ 


Asks Kennedy ‘Defeat’ 

Asked his own politics, he said, 
“I grew up in South Carolina— 
which says a lot.’”” He would ‘‘like 
to be thought of as a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, but not a left-wing 
liberal. I'm not the kind of Dem- 
ocrat that Kennedy is, apart from 
his religion.” 

He did not vote for Eisenhower, 
but in retrospect, ‘‘I appreciate 
him more, and I certainly respect 
Mr. Nixon’s viewpoint much 
more than I do... (breaking off:) 
“I’m not a left-wing liberal, I 
just can’t believe that,” Lindsey 
said. 











i resent the bidding of the church.”’ 


* * 


Themes from Lindsey’s sermon 
now being mailed out: 


“‘Kennedy is a Roman Catholic 
and his election would be a tre- 
mendous step forward for Cath- 
olic clericalism. . . . The danger 
is that eventually—and sooner 
than we realize—we will be sub- 
ject to the power of Rome... . 
Tax funds for the support of Cath- 
olic schools, grants for Catholic 
hospitals, orphanages . . . will be- 
come the order of the day. There 
will be complete domination of 
united funds and community 
chest projects. It is conceivable 
that there will be direct stipends 
to Catholic priests. Press and 
speech will be censored by the 
church.”’ 


Catholicism has ‘‘a timetable’’ 
for ‘‘taking the U.S. for Catholi- 
cism” and is 75 years ahead of 
the schedule. 


“We must deter clericalism 
through the defeat of Mr. Ken- 
nedy in November.’’ 


In history, Catholicism has pres- 
sured public men. Both com- 
munism and Catholicism are to- 
talitarian. The Catholic Church 
is ‘‘a foreign power’’ and a dicta- 
torship. 


“To put it bluntly, Catholics 
are not free citizens. . . The 
church (tells) them what they 
can and cannot read, say or 
print... Mr. Kennedy is a de- 
vout Catholic — a _ subject of 
Rome.” 


Abuses by Catholic states— 
Spain, Colombia, France—are re- 
cited. “Could any man be ex- 
pected to do even his duty if the 
hierarchy ... threatened his very 
soul” (with excommunication)? 


If Kennedy denies ‘‘any of these 
facts, all of which can be docu- 
mented,’’ (a statement which first 
appeared in the sermon that in- 
cluded the K.C. ‘‘oath,’’) “he is a 
mediocre Catholic, d@ liar, or a 
deceiver.”’ 


He is, says Lindsey, “a devout 
Catholic.’’ Secondly, he-is obvi- 
ously not a liar in his own right, 
for too much is at stake for him 
to have to live with his lie.’”’ But 
deceit ‘‘is another matter, for no 
Catholic is held responsible for 
his own actions when they rep- 





Says Blake Smith . . . 


Interna! 





Fears 


Become Causes 


(Continued from Page 1 
teenage children. I have alvw 
taught them to have deep resps 
for all religions. However, 
very ministers I have taught 
them to respect are saying tt! 
are not quite American as to ! 
alty. In others words, the childrer 
are asking why they are consid 
ered ‘different’ by other Chr 
tian ministers. We Catholics 
experiencing in the last 
weeks what the Negro and 
Jew experiences 365 days a ye 
I certainly understand, for 
first time, how the Protestant 
Spain must feel and the Cath 
in Scandinavia. We must try 
eliminate this type of thing 
gardless of country and especia 
in America, if God is to contir 
to bless our land. 


“You see,” Smith went on, 
can’t hurt little children. 
because a kid is from a Catholic 
family do we say, ‘I close the 
door to him’? 

“When the Church of the I 
ing God makes life difficult f 
little children, we are 
from the ways of Jesus Chris 
And if somebody doesn’t do ba 
tle for these little fellows, where 
are we? 


‘we 


Just 


parting 


“We're coming to something of 
an Armageddon. I don’t kn 
what. I think somehow the chi 
are down.” 


‘Battle with Demons’ 


Smith’s church is a venera 
traditional structure across 
street from the University 
Texas. The front of a chapel 
nex nearby is decorated with 
modern mural; the office annex 
is modern, too. Smith's study 
there is lined its length to tt 
ceiling on one side with books; ar 
other side is covered by a map 
the world. On a desk behind hin 
as he talks are a statue of St 
Francis of Assisi, the Cath 
saint, a wooden cross given hin 
by a Protestant chaplain severa 
months before he was killed 
Korea, and one of those elongaté 
wood carvings from Mexic 
(“They called him ‘The Scholar 
but I think of him as a monk 
Smith said.) 


Smith was born in Arkan 
and started college there. He di 
his divinity studies at Yale, ( 








| Observer Meetings Listed 


AUSTIN 

A two-week schedule of Ob- 
server support meetings began 
Thursday night of this week in 
Houston and will close in Aus- 
tin the night before'the Arkan- 
sas-Texas game with an Ob- 
server meeting and beer bust. 

The Observer editor is talking 
at each of the meetings on prob- 
lems and policies of the statewide 
liberal newspaper. The Observer’s 
drive for new subscriptions and 
advertising ends Nov. 15, at 
which time a decision will be 
reached about the paper’s future. 

All friends of the Observer are 
invited to come. Those present 
are being asked to form local 
committees for the business sup- 
port of the newspaper. 

The Austin meeting will be a 
‘close-out of the local area meet- 
ings. All who will help the paper 
are invited to come. The Ob- 
server meeting starts at 8 p.m. 
and the party for those who want 
to stay as soon as the meeting 
is over. 

The schedule of the meetings: 

Houston Thursday, Sept. 29, 
7:45 pm. Lanier Junior High 
School. 





Huntsville Sunday, Oct. 2,7 p.m., 
social center building, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers’ College. 











National Conference 


Quotes Washington 


AUSTIN 
The Austin chapter of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians 





and Jews has adopted a resolu- 
tion quoting from George Wash- 
ington’s statement to the mem- 
bers of the First Baptist Church 
in Baltimore: 


“We have abundant reason to 
rejoice, that in this land, the 
light of truth and reason has tri- 
umphed over the power of big- 
otry and superstition, and that 
every person here may worship 
God according to the dictates of 
his own heart. In this enlightened 
age, and in this land of equal lib- 
erty, it is our boast, that a’ man’s 
religious tenets will not forfeit 
the protection of the laws, nor 
deprive him of the right of at- 
taining and holding the highest 
offices that are known in the 





United States.” 


Bryan Monday, Oct. 3, 12 no 
banquet room, Triangle Resta 
rant, 3606 So. College (dut 
lunch). 

Fort Worth-Dallas area meetir 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. 

Commerce Wednesday, Oct 


evening; persons interested 
attending may contact Jams 
Byrd. 


Wichita Falls Thursday, Oct. 6 
12 noon; dutch lunch; persons 
terested in attending may 
Mr. or Mrs. Harry Joiner (32-2 
9021). 

Lubbock-Amarillo Friday, Oct 
7, no formal meeting. 

El Paso Friday, Oct. 7, com 
missioners’ courtroom in the new 
city-county building, 7 p.m 
(changed from the 8 p.m. hour 
announced last week). 

McAllen Sunday, Oct. 9, 5 p.m 
private dining room of the Casa 
dePalmas Hotel. 

Kingsville Monday, Oct. 10, 
noon for lunch, Round Table Inn 
1418 South 14th St. 

Corpus Christi Monday, Oct. 10, 
8 p.m., Y.MC.A. 

Austin Friday, Oct. 14, 8 p.m., 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ron- 
nie Dugger, 1017 West 31st St. 


which opposed him." 


, and Chicago universities 

1 Harvard Divinity School. He 

s president of a Baptist college 
Missouri two years, a Baptist 

istor there seven, had a church 
Fayetteville, Ark., four years, 

Conway, Ark., three, and 


has been at University Baptist in 
Austin since 1943. He hag been 


esident of the Austin Council 
f Churches and the Austin Min- 
Assn. 

\ formal refutation of his posi- 
on Catholicism endorsed by 
of the Baptist ministers in 

County meeting took 
by surprise, but he believed 
statement was not bitter 
was clear and.honest. He' 

s he received “overwhelming 
ort’ from his own congre- 
ation of 1,600 members. 

Does he feel he is outnumbered 

the issue in his denomination? 
My general feeling is that I was 
convictions of a 
! large number of Southern 
Baptists who are not vocal,’’ he 


ressing the 


Smith believed Senator John 
showed ‘‘great_ re- 
before the Houston min- 
“IT was impressed with his 

rity,” he added, 

He is afraid that latent hates 
now restrained by conscience will 
religious sanction and 
venture forth as holy crusades. 
Evil never reaches its apex, he 
until it receives religious 
approval. 

his sermon Sept. 11, he had 
spoken of ‘‘dark, demonic pas- 
ns which lie dormant in every 
and said “it is frighten- 
ing to contemplate how diabolical 
passions can become once 
given religious sanc- 


be given 


says, 


they are 


Deep down in all of us, there 
ire inner conflicts we find it dif- 
; t to live with,’’ he said. ‘‘Po- 
entiall y the average person is a 

il war. Now one way of escap- 
ng from this is to channel this 

nflict upon a group or an in- 
vidual. There is some relief if 
fee] the inner tension and 
tify it with something out- 





Ordinarily there is the ‘‘con- 
f conscience,’’ but when the 
flict “receives religious sanc- 
then we are no longer the 
ildren of darkness doing battle 
and we then become the 
idren of light doing battle with 


Says Churches Hurt 
From every direction,” Smith 
my suspicions about this 
are being confirmed.”’ The 
from the Catholic father 
me very deeply.’’ A few 
gh school students “are being 
it out” because they are Cath- 
but how far this is going, 
h does not know. “I have had 
i number of letters, he said, 
1 people saying this threat- 


The tragedy for the churches, 
see it,’’ he said, ‘‘is that no 
he campaign turns out can 
difference. Those who 
injecting the religious issue 
Ss campaign are putting the 
hes in an impossible situa- 


axe any 


matter what the reason 
be,” he said, “if Kennedy ia 
the public will conclude 
the churches which opposed 
no status or leader- 


ted 


nave 

hij 
If Kennedy is defeated, the 
t mass of Americans will tend 
cast blame on the churches 
R.D. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





P. olitical P. arsons 


(Continued from Page 1) 
assertion that no threat of punish- 
ment would shake his, Kennedy's, 
independence of conscience as a pub- 
lic servant, Christian Criswell simply 
said, ‘“‘He’s lyin’ about that.” 

Sure enough, Criswell is “a Demo- 
crat” who voted for Eisenhower, 
“didn’t like Truman,” and as for 
Roosevelt, well, “yes and no.” If this 
was the Southern Baptist example 
we would wish power to the North- 
ern Baptists. But of course it is not! 
Good, trustworthy, independent men 
occur everywhere, in every faith. 
But this Criswell will not concede 
about a single one of the nation’s 40 
million Catholics. 


I] 


Is this the issue in the fall election? 
What is the issue—the Catholic 
Church, or the future of humanity? 
TK What is the is- 
‘ Mixon} sue—an incident 
. in Catholic Colom- 
bia, or the desper- 
ate needs of the 
oppressed peoples 
for American 
friendship and 
help? 

What is the is- 
sue—a papal ency- 
clical 150 years 
old, or the sur- 
vival of civil liber- 
ties among the exploding populations 
of the world? 

What is the issue—whether Ken- 
nedy crosses himself before a meal, 
or the justice in paying Americans 
working in substantial businesses at 
least $50 a week? 

What is the issue—what a Dixie- 
cratic preacher’s pamphlet says about 
the Pope moving to Washington, or 
Nixon’s Benson-style farm program 
throttling American farm production 
and farmers’ income for eight more 
years? 

Shall we quarter up the nation? 
Shall we take 40 million of our coun- 
trymen and say to them, “You are 
not free, we do not trust you to be 
yourselves”? Then what kind of a 
nation would we have left? 

We are not Catholics on this news- 
paper. We believe in personal liberty 
in personal life, in personal deciding 
about every belief. But the Catholic 
Church itself was removed as an is- 
sue of moment in the campaign when 
Kennedy himself disavowed its right 
to any authority over his public acts. 


He is AGAINST an ambassador to 
the Vatican. 


He is AGAINST tax funds for pa- 
rochial schools. 


He is AGAINST any boycott of 
public schools—and never went to a 
Catholic school in his life. 


He is AGAINST the persecution of 
Protestants in Catholic countries. 


He says any President taking or- 
ders from a church should be im- 
peached. 


He rejects as irrelevant and not 
binding on his public duties state- 
ments by Catholic leaders in other 
countries in other centuries or in this 
country in this century. 


He stands for “absolute” 
tion of church and state. 











Ammntie > | 
ores 


separa- 


He has declared, “I do not accept 
the right of . . . any ical 
official to tell me what I shall do in 
the sphere of my public responsibility 
as an elected official.” 


What more do the Criswells want? 


They want him, one guesses, to 
turn Republican. 


Not content with his agreeing with 
them, they want the Vatican to agree 
with him. 


They want a world-wide church al- 
most 2,000 years old to cease to ex- 
ist—or Kennedy to cease to stand by 
his private religious faith. 


In other words, they are unreason- 
able fanatics whom nothing Kennedy 
can say, do, or be will appease. 


Il 


Fortunately, they do not speak for 
Protestantism nor even for all their 
own portions of it. 

Criswell did not even go to his TV 
to see Kennedy before the Houston 
ministers—“had a meeting,” he said 
—yet he was ready enough to charge 
that “labor toughs” and priests dis- 
guised in ordinary clothes packed 
the meeting he did not attend or 
watch! 

Reasonable Protestant ministers, 
hostile to the theologically authori- 
tarian Catholic Church, opposed to 
its receipt of tax funds, opposed to 
a U.S. ambassador to the Vatican, 
did listen to what Kennedy said in 
Houston and were satisfied: 

Rev. Kelly Williams, Houston’s 
Chapelwood Methodist: “I thought 
Kennedy answered everything direct- 
ly. If he feels as he says I believe the 
only place that would give trouble is 
gone.” Dr. Charles L. King, Houston’s 
First Presbyterian: “I thought he 
made a splendid statement . . . one 
that will be convincing to many 
thoughtful people.” Rev. John F. 
Stevens, Houston’s St. Timothy’s 
Episcopal: “I think he has lessened 
the tension for those who think ra- 
tionally in this matter . . .” Rev. Leo- 
nard B. Allen, Houston’s Rivers Oaks 
Baptist: “Kennedy rose in my esti- 
mate as a person.” Rev. Ben Hearn, 
Kilgore’s First Christian: “I person- 
ally am completely satisfied with his 
answers.” Rev. Robert T. Browne, 
Houston’s Southwest Methodist: “I 
was outraged that some of my breth- 
ren were so discourteous.” 

There is, of course, room for dis- 
agreement. For those to whom mar- 
ginal changes in the religious census 
are more important than Kennedy’s 
programs for social justice in this 
country and a more virile U.S. world 
leadership, Catholicism may continue 
to be the ruling consideration. For 
those who do not believe Kennedy is 
better than Nixon, or believe they are 
about the same, Catholicism may 
sometimes be the deciding weight on 
the scale. 

But these articulate, dogmatic, 
pontificating preachers who are in- 
flaming their flocks with fear and 
telling them how to vote and will not 
listen to Kennedy or concede him 
his integrity and identity as a human 
being—they are the ones who must 
bear the guilt of causing the rising 
hate. R.D. 
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Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 


* a 


Economics 


(James Reston of The New York 
Times, traveling through Texas dur- 
ing Senator Kennedy’s recent cam- 
paign tour, wrote to his newspaper 
from Dallas a column on the cooper- 
ation of religious and economic forces 
against Kennedy in Texas. The Ob- 
server excerpts Reston’s piece.—Ed.) 


DALLAS 

Senator Kennedy has gone through 
a kind of intellectual inquisition in 
Texas and it is not over yet. In fact, 
it is just beginning, for the forces 
aligned against him here are much 
more powerful and diverse than is 
generally realized. 

It is not only that the majority of 
the Protestant churches are openly 
opposing him, but equally important 
that influential economic interests 
are supporting the anti-Catholic 
preachers. 

The distribution of anti-Catholic 
literature has now reached propor- 
tions well beyond the limited finan- 
ces of even the richest churches. It 
costs between 10 and 12 cents to 
print, handle and mail each simple 
two or four sheet paper. The flood of 
this kind of material is now running 
into the millions, and clearly this 
kind of money is not normally avail- 
able to individual churches or their 
central organizations. .. . 

Even in church meetings here, eco- 
nomics and religion are being mixed 
up by the preachers. For example, 
at the meeting of the Ministerial As- 
sociation in Houston, Canon Ruten- 
bahr of the Christ Church of Hous- 
ton departed from theology to com- 
plain that Kennedy was supporting 
a Democratic platform that would 
“repeal the authorization for right to 
work laws,” and abolish the open 
shop. 

Here in Dallas, the Rev. Tom Lan- 
ders of the Miller Road Baptist 
Church in Garland, a suburb of Dal- 
las, held a meeting of Protestant 
ministers to discuss the religious is- 
sue in the campaign. He complained 
that many churchgoers here were in 
favor of the “give-away” and social- 
istic programs of the Democratic 
Party, and urged the ministers to in- 


* * 


of Bigotry 


vite their congregations to attend the 
Nixon rally here and boycott the 
Kennedy rally here. 

When he finished, the Rev. Robert 
L. Clements of the Big Spring Bap- 
tist Church got up and said he 
guessed he had come to the wrong 
meeting, that he thought this was a 
discussion of Catholicism not social- 
ism, a church meeting and not a po- 
litical rally. He was supported in 
this stand by the Rev. Baxton Bry- 
ant of the Elmwood Methodist 
Church, and two other ministers, the 
Rev. Robert Gartman and the Rev. 
Robert Chambliss, who asked Rev. 
Landers what he meant by referring 
to his contacts with “political lead- 
ers” on the religious question. He re- 
plied that it was none of their busi- 
ness, 

There is, of course, nothing new in 
the connection between religious and 
economic issues. They have been 
mixed up in the history of the church 
and politics for centuries, but there 
are certain ironical aspects to the 
present situation. 

For it is not only possible to help 
finance anti-religious activities of a 
church for political or economic ends, 
but it is also possible to claim tax 
deductions for the money contrib- 
uted to the churches. 

Kennedy, therefore, clearly has his 
work cut out for him here. The Dal- 
las News and The Houston Post, two 
of the most powerful newspapers in 
the state, are against him, and while 
he has Lyndon Johnson on the ticket 
with him, it is obvious to anyone who 
comes here even for a short while, 
that this is not the unmixed blessing 
it appeared to be at the Democratic 
Convention in Los Angeles. 

Thus Kennedy’s problem is not sin- 
gle; he faces a coalition of extremely 
influential forces. Catholicism is one 
and for many people here a decisive 
factor despite his frank answers in 
Houston, but the liberal Democratic 
platform is another, and of the two, 
this may prove in the end to be more 
important with the powerful inter- 
ests of the state than anything else. 

JAMES RESTON 


THIS MAN COLLINS 


Carr P. Collins is a name hy ye un- 
known to Texans who can remember 
when it was the popular thing to 
have a “Democrat for Hoover” stick- 
er on your windshield and a few 
years later when W. Lee O’Daniel 
was pulling the wool over the eyes 
of the old people with fiddle playing 
and pious mouthings. 

Collins is always billed as a ‘“‘prom- 
inent Baptist layman.” 

‘He is a Baylor trustee. 

The multi-millionaire has used the 
Bible twice to hoodwink the people 
of Texas. It has made millions for 
Collins, but it made Texas eat corn- 
bread for breakfast for several years, 
according to Editor Penn Jones Jr. 
of the Midlothian Mirror. 

Jones reminds us that it was Col- 
lins who led the people of Texas into 
the Republican fold in 1928 on the 
religious issue. Texas went for Hoov- 
er and lived to regret it as its citizens 
struggled for survival in torn over- 
alls while Carr P. Collins went on 
to amass more and more wealth— 
even during the depression. 

Carr P. Collins took Bible in hand 
to help convince Texas that Wilbert 
Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel was a “good 
Christian” man. There have been few 
men in Austin more wicked than 
Pappy O’Daniel turned out to be. 

Now Carr P. Collins, the multi- 
millionaire, is again whipping up the 
religious issue and pointing to the 
wealth of the Kennedy family in an 
attempt to herd Texas again into the 
Republican camp. He is spending $1,- 
000 a day for radio time so he can 
mouth his lies and bigotry to all 
Texans. And, as might be expected of 
such a bigot, he again refuses to align 
himself with bona fide Republicans. 
He heads a group called “Texans for 
Nixon.” 

We heard him the other evening 
accusing Kennedy of being the choice 
of the Communists. (As if a Com- 
munist would ever prefer a Cath- 
olic.) 

Then he appealed to “the common 
women” who did not get an invita- 
tion to the teas given for Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and Mrs. Johnson. 

“This won’t be the last time you 
common women will be high-hatted,”’ 
he told the common women. 

Of course, the teas were public and 
open to everyone. 

Texas voted for Ike twice and has 
watched the nation lose friends and 
prestige around the world while in- 
terest rates at home climbed to all- 


* * 


COMMON SENSE 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

Basically, the answer to prejudice 
is common sense. Laying sectarian 
and doctrinal disputes aside, the sim- 
ple political reality in the United 
States is that no President could per- 
mit Vatican interference in Ameri- 
can civil affairs without sacrificing 
his leadership of the whole people; 
and no President, a Catholic least of 
all, is going to do that. 

The founders of our Government 
were enormously wise when, in addi- 
tion to barring any religious estab- 
lishment, they wrote into the Con- 
stitution the principle that “no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under the United States.”’ 
Centuries of religious conflict and 
war had taught them that quarrels 
between sects and religions cannot be 
settled by political means, and that 
a free people must insist on total sep- 
aration of the two realms. Today the 
principle needs to flourish just as vig- 
orously—not because of any effect on 
the fortunes of a particular candi- 
date, but because of the effect on 
the social health of the American 
community. 

The principle will live only as it is 
conscientiously applied by all of us. 
And this means, quite simply, that 
it is part of the American political 
faith that we do not measure a pres- 
idential candidate by what church 
he attends—or by whether he attends 
any church at all. 


time highs and the budget was still 
unbalanced. 


“These are indeed serious times,” 
observes Editor Jones. “If you love 
America, we suggest you look into 
the motives of Carr P. Collins before 
you follow him to total disaster for 
your country and yourselves.” 


Waar WE ORIGINALLY 
believed to be honest inquiries by 
Protestants have lost the element of 
honesty. By their refusal to accept 
the straightforward answers and 
pledges of Kennedy, these Protes- 
tants have in effect called him a liar 
and quite obviously are not asking 
questions in good faith. Their minds 
are closed and there is nothing on 
earth that Kennedy or anyone else 
could say that would change them. 
As someone commented on NBC, the 
only thing that would change the 
minds of Kennedy’s Protestant critics 
would be for him to renounce the 
Catholic faith and join the Baptist 
church or Church of Christ. And even 
then, they’d probably find some other 
reason to justify their support of 
Republicanism. 


To the honest, impartial observer 
sitting on the sidelines, it is quite ob- 
vious where right lies in this unfor- 
tunate controversy. It is obvious who 
is displaying a Christian spirit, who 
is trying to be fair, to be honest and 
sincere. It is just as obvious who is 
exemplifying the spirit of bigotry. 
hatred, prejudice, and intolerance. 


Our PERSONAL BELIEF 
is that the religious issue is little 
more than an invention of those seek- 
ing an excuse to vote Republican. 
Some loyal Democrats we know say 
they can’t conscientiously vote for 
a Catholic. But in a great majority of 
cases, those who can’t vote for a 
Catholic are the same persons who 
couldn’t vote for a Protestant in 1956 
and 1952. They are the same old Ei- 
senhower Democrats who haven't 
been able to vote Democratic since 
1932—and some of them weren’t even 
of voting age in 1932, which means 
that they are “Democrats” who have 
never voted for a Democratic Presi- 
dent! 


If Kennedy were a Protestant or 
had Stevenson, Symington, Humph- 
rey or some other Democrat been 
the party’s nominee, they still would 
find a reason to vote Republican. 

In many cases, there are Protes- 
tants who are guilty of the same 
things with which they are charging 
the Catholics. Today it is the Prot- 
estant clergy that is attempting to 
tell its members how to vote. It is 
the Protestant clergy that is distrib- 
uting vile, vicious, slanderous, scur- 
rilous, libelous propaganda via pul- 
pit and press. It is the Protestant 
clergy that is displaying a spirit of 
hate and bigotry. It is the Protestant 
clergy that is attempting to mix 
church and state. Certainly not all 
Protestant ministers are guilty of 
such unbecoming conduct—but too 
many are. 

H. M. BAGGARLY in the 
Tulia Herald 


Conrad in Denver Post 


“The next voice you hear... 




















Doo St. lous Post -Duprar 


Mauldin in Post-Dispatch 


“Here's another style that seems to be coming back.” 


* * 
‘Brave and Truthful’ 


* 


* * 


Kennedy’s Answers 


Excerpts from Walter Lippman: 


The exchanges between the Prot- 
estant ministers and Senator Ken- 
nedy have not settled the ‘religious 
issue.” 


But they have clarified it. There 
could have been no such thing as ig- 
noring or suppressing the issue. The 
only effect of not discussing it open- 
ly would have been to leave the whole 
discussion to fester in the dark, 
anonymously and maliciously. 


No doubt the black propaganda 
will continue. But at least there now 
exists a respectable and responsible 
discussion of the issue. 


Senator Kennedy’s reaction to the 
ministers’ questions, which were 
sharp and searching, was extremely 
interesting and important. He might 
have explained that to raise questions 
about his religion was a violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution, that the 
ministers were setting up a religious 
test for public office. But he did not 
do that. 


On the contrary, he chose to recog- 
nize that the questions raised by the 
ministers were real questions, not 
slanderous fabrications, and that an 
American Catholic running for Presi- 
dent must answer them. 


The questions put to Senator Ken- 
nedy in Houston arise, according to 
the ministers, from the attempts of 
the Catholic church “to exercise con- 
trol over its members in political and 
civic affairs.’ The crucial point is 
whether the authority of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy or the conscience of the 
office holder is to determine what is 
and what is not a political and civic 
affair. 

The case of the Protestant minis- 
ters against Senator Kennedy is that 
“while the current Roman Catholic 
contender for the presidency states 
specifically that he would not be so 
influenced (by the Catholic hier- 
archy in political and civic affairs), 
his church insists that he is duty- 
bound to admit to its direction. 
This unresolved conflict leaves doubt 
in the minds of millions of our citi- 
zens.” 


This leads to the precise question 


which Senator Kennedy had to deal 
with. Where will be his paramount 
duty and loyalty on questions where, 
as for example birth control, the in- 
fluence of the Catholic hierarchy has 
been used to impose by law on non- 
Catholics the Catholic doctrine? 

Senator Kennedy’s answer is that 
“I do not accept the right of ... 
any ecclesiastical official to tell me 
what I shall do in the sphere of my 
public responsibility as an elected of- 
ficial 

This is a declaration that as an 
elected official he, and not the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, will determine what 
lies within the sphere of his public 
responsibility. In this, the separation 
between church and state is as com- 
plete as it can be made. But that is 
not the end of this story. 

The Protestant ministers have 
probed still more deeply. They have 
raised the question whether a good 
Catholic can be as independent and 
as secular as Senator Kennedy de- 
clares himself to be. 

The way the Senator dealt with 
this loaded question is to my mind 
the m« interesting, the most sig- 
nificant, and the most creditable and 
convincing thing in the whole affair. 

His answer was in effect that on 
the crucial questions of church and 
state not all Catholics think alike. 


His declaration of freedom from ec- 
control in political and 


cleciastical 

civic affairs is “the opinion of the 
overwhelming majority of American 
Catholics, and I have no doubt that 
my view is known to Catholics around 
the world.” His position, he asserted, 
is “a position of the American Cath- 
olic church in the United States with 
which I am associated.” 

It is not the position of the Spanish 
Catholic church in Spain, or of the 
Colombian Catholic church in Colom- 
bia. It the position not of all 
American Catholics but of “the over- 
whelming majority” of them. 


These are the answers of a brave 
and truthful man. 
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Where Religious Feeling Runs Deep, Strong 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Meyer of St. John's Methodist. 
Phrased moderately, in general 
terms, the letter said: 

“Almost everyone believes that 
religious prejudice will be an im- 
portant factor in the current pres- 
idential election. Prejudice is pre- 
judging a man because of his col- 
or, nationality, religious affilia- 
tion, or other factor which may 
not have bearing on his real self. 

“The undersigned Jacksonville 
ministers believe that they can- 
not keep silent when religious 
prejudice needs to be challenged. 
Particularly, in regard to the cir- 
culation of such statements as 
the spurious and fabricated 
‘Knights of Columbus Oath’! To 
consider a candidate’s religious 
faith or the lack of it most cer- 
tainly is the duty of any conscien- 
tious voter. Rather than with what 
church a candidate is affiliated, 
should we not want answers to 
these questions: 

“Does the candidate express 
faith in God as the ruler of his 
own life and the lives and des- 
tinies of all men and nations? 

“Does the candidate really have 
faith in democratic processes? 

“Does the candidate resolutely 
adhere to the best American tra- 
ditions? 

“If these three questions are 
to be answered satisfactorily about | 
a candidate, then he can be voted | 
for or against on the basis of the 
usual qualifications and platform | 
promises upon which the elector- 
ate makes its choice.” 


Central Baptist 

The doors to the Central Bap- 
tist Church were open early next 
morning. A Negro janitor was 
sweeping floors in the Sunday 
School building. He led the way 
to the office of Dr. Bradford 
Curry, the pastor. 

Curry had just finished his 
morning radio broadcast on the 
local station. He sat back in a 
swivel chair in his study, a 
bright, attractive room lined with 
books. 

His church is large, with a con- 
gregation of around 1000. Many 
of them, he says, ‘“‘own their own 
businesses. We have secretaries, 
executives in business here, and 
a good many salaried workers.” 
The church belongs to the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

At the start Curry said he does 
not speak for his church ‘‘because 
of our democratic organization— 
quote no bishops, no hierarchy, so 
forth unquote.”’ 

He believes that “any man 
should have the privilege of run- 
ning for office,”” but he is dis- 
trustful of any Catholic candi- 
date “not only because of that 
church’s history in the Dark 
Ages and Middle Ages, but also 
because of what is happening in 
South America and Spain—which 
is being attempted in some parts 
of this country. 

“We know the history of the 
Catholic Church better than we 
know the man," he said 

“I hear as much, maybe more, 
fear expressed on the ultra-social- 
istic trend of the platform Sen. 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson 
have embraced,” he said. “There's 
a predominant trend away from 
Kennedy in this town—some of 
it on the religious issue, but that’s 
not the only thing. There's also 
a fear of socialism, big-spending, 
increased taxes."’ 

On Sen. Kennedy's answers to 
the Houston ministers, Curry said, 
“Kennedy has avowed the separa- 
tion of church and state right 
from the start."’ But, he said, 
“There have been incidents where 
he hasn't had a free choice at all.” 
He cited Sen. Kennedy's refusal 
to attend a ceremony in a Protes- 
tant church in Philadelphia in 
1950, on the alleged grounds that 
his bishop told him: not to go. 








(Kennedy has said he never 
talked to the bishop allegedly in- 
volved.) 

“Just how strong is his resis- 
tance”’ to orders from the Cath- 
olic hierarchy? ‘‘They say the 
bishops and the Pope only inter- 
vene on moral matters, on dogma 
and morals. But where can you 
draw the line? 

*‘We only have to go on the rec- 
ord of the Roman Catholic Church 
through the years.” What about 
Kennedy’s promises that he will 


resist all pressures? ‘‘But if he 
doesn’t," Curry said, ‘‘then it’s 
too late.” 











Judy Horton 


Has he delivered any sermons 
on the matter? “I've made refer- 
ences to it,"’ he said. When he re- 
turned from South America on 
July 12, he mentioned ‘‘the per- 
secution of non-Catholics in Co- 
lumbia, where Protestant children 
who're forced to attend parochial 
schools are whipped every Mon- 
day morning because they won't 
go to mass on Sunday.” Also, he 
described “the extensive poverty 
and just fabulous cathedrals. It’s 
there in any land where the Cath- 
olics have the upper hand. Their 
whole program is based on keep- 
ing the mass of people ignorant.” 

Curry has also inserted com- 
ments on a Catholic as president 
“in the church bulletins on sev- 
eral occasions. I’ve not suggested 
how they vote,”’ he said, “but I 
have presented them the facts.” 
He has reprinted several edito- 
rials from the Baptist Standard. 
In next Sunday’s church bulletin, 
he said, he planned to reprint an 
editorial from the July 21 Ar- 
kansas Baptist. He brought out 
the editorial. It said, in part: 

“Some call us bigots for lifting 
our voices against the constant 
encroachment of Roman Catholi- 


cism. If it be bigotry to stand for 


God-given rights of men and 
women created as free moral 
agents, if it be bigotry to oppose 
the taxing of the public for sup- 
port of religious institutions—if 
this be bigotry, then let those who 
will make the most of it.” 

Curry also produced a pamph- 
let entitled “Baptists, Roman 
Catholics, and Freedom,"’ pub- 
lished by the Southern Baptist 
Convention in Nashville. It is be- 
ing widely read by Baptists, he 
said. 

Is he a Democrat? ‘‘Well, I was 
raised a Democrat, over in West 
Tennessee,” Curry said. He sup- 
ported Eisenhower in both '52 
and ‘56, and he did not vote for 
Truman. ‘‘Though Truman was a 
Baptist, he wasn’t a representa- 
tive Baptist, as many of our peo- 
ple knew," Curry said. 

Curry would not say how rep- 
resentative he thinks his opinions 
are among the congregation. He 
suggested some members to ask: 
Oakley Childs at the Firestone 
Store, W. W. Holman at his lum- 





|Our whole point is, 





ber yard, B. A. King at his gro- 
cery, Frank Waggoner III at the 
bank, and one or two others. 


First Baptist 

The First Baptist Church, across 
the street in back of Central Bap- 
tist, is an equally large building, 
with similar annexes for offices 
and Sunday School. Rev. Harold 
Brunson, a young, well-groomed 
man in a white sports shirt, was 
in his study. On the wall was a 
large chart, lebeled ‘‘Prophetic 
Plan of the Ages,”’ bookcases, and 
pictures. 

Brunson said his church has a 
1200-member congregation. It be- 
longs to the North American Bap- 
tist Association, which also spon- 
sors the seminary on the outskirts 
of town. What kind of congrega- 
tion does he have? ‘I have some 
very wealthy people,’’ Brunson 
said, ‘‘also several schoolteachers, 
several with doctor’s degrees.’’ 

He believes Kennedy’s Catholi- 
cism ‘‘is very much an alive issue. 
Kennedy 
would be more subject to the Vat- 
ican than to the government of 


| the United States. 


“I have many Catholic friends,” 


| he said, “but it’s a fact that the 


Roman Catholic hierarchy main- 
tains such tight reins over their 
bishops. 

“Did you know, back in 1950, 
the Pope decreed that Mary as- 
cended bodily into heaven—and 
that any Catholic who refused to 
embrace this new decree would 
be excommunicated? So, you can 
see, the Pope not only claims the 
right to change the laws of men, 
but the laws of God too.” 

He. has not delivered any spe- 
cific sermons on the Catholic 
issue in the campaign, although 
some time ago he preached ‘‘on 
why Baptists and Catholics could 
never unite.’’ 

Has he made any references in 
recent sermons? ‘‘Oh yes, I surely 
have.” The references have con- 
cerned ‘‘Kennedy’s allegiance to 
his church as being more binding 
upon him than the oath of the 
presidency—which Mr. Kennedy 
himself will not deny. The hier- 
archy realizes the Pope is infalli- 


| ble, Christ’s vicar on earth.” 


Another reference: ‘‘Mr. Ken- 
nedy says he believes in separa- 
tion of church and state, when 
his church definitely does not. 

“Mr. Kennedy says it should 
not be an issue,” Brunson said, 
“whereas in states where the 
Catholics are in control, it’s writ- 
ten into the constitutions’ that 
Catholics only can be elected to 
office. 

“I've never jumped on a whip- 
pin’ boy or hobby horse or just 
tried to be sensational,”’ he said, 
“but I'll say this—during my 14 
years in the ministry I’ve period- 
ically informed my congregations 
concerning the power of the Rom- 
an hierarchy and what it'd do to 
our constitution. 

“Have you ever been in any 
Catholic countries?’’ he asked. 
“Then you know what I mean. 
It’s almost in some quarters com- 
Parable to Communism. I think 
Catholicism is a greater threat to 
America than Communism.”’ 

Does he believe his congrega- 
tion shares his views? ‘Yessir, I 
could very conservatively say 
that 95 percent of my congrega- 
tion agrees. A large majority” of 
North American Baptist mem- 
bers in Texas would also agree, 
he said. 

“A lot of opposition is being 
voiced against Kennedy not just 
because of the Catholic issue, but 
because of FEPC,” he added. 

“If Mr. Kennedy is a true Cath- 
olic, he’s not an American, he’s 
a Roman."’ What about Kennedy's 
promises to resist all outside in- 


fluence? ‘“‘But we have no way 
of knowin’, do we?" Rev. Brun- 
son said. 





‘A Mystery to ‘Em’ 

William S. Gober, a member of 
Brunson’s congregation, has an 
office in the King Building, just 
down Commerce Street from the 
town park. He is a director in the 
bank, and also sells insurance and 
deals in mortgages. 

“The religious issue is not pre- 
dominant with me,” he said. “‘All 
my life I’ve dealt with finances 
and economics—I’m more con- 
cerned about socialism. I haven't 
even found it necessary to con- 
sider the religious issue.” 

Gober said Brunson’s estimate 
on the 95 percent agreement 
from his congregation might be 
‘a little large.”’ 

“I wouldn’t be afraid of Ken- 
nedy’s loyalty to the government. 
I think he’d put our government 
first, and I think he’s proven 
that,”’ he said. 

“People are more tolerant on 
this thing in Jacksonville now 
than they were in ’28,” he said. 
“Protestants were afraid then. 
The great majority of those who 
feel so deeply about the religious 
issue are afraid because they 
don’t know anything about the 
Catholic Church—it’s a mystery 
to ’em.”’ 


D. N. Jackson 

Several people in town had 
mentioned Rev. D. N. Jackson, a 
veteran Baptist evangelist, edi- 
tor of the American Baptist (circ. 
5,000), and professor at North 
American Baptist Seminary of 
Jacksonville. Rev. Jackson lives 
on a red gravel street on the out- 
skirts, in a properous ranch-style 
house. 

On a table in the front room 
was a Bible, and the walls were 
decorated with paintings and 
china. On one of thé plates was 
the inscription: ‘‘In everything 
give thanks.’’ 

Jackson is in his sixties, tall 
and slightly stooped, with a soft, 
gentle face. Relaxing in an easy 
chair in the den, he spoke rapidly 
and firmly. 

He ‘‘strongly opposes” the 
Catholic candidate on religious 
grounds. He added, ‘“‘But I don’t 
propose to go along with the so- 
cialistic trend either.” 

Jackson has written a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘Twelve Reasons Why I 
Will Not Vote for a Catholic for 
President of the United States. 
. .. A Red-hot Booklet Prepared 
to Meet a Red-hot Issue.”’ He says 
“They're orderin® 20 to 200 at a 
pop.”’ He has already mailed out 
20,000 “‘from Idaho to California 
to Florida,” and he expects to 
print 10,000 more very shortly. He 
emphasized that the small price 
he is charging will be used to 
meet his own expenses. 

In the pamphlet he discusses in 
some detail his 12 objections. He 
concludes by announcing his sup- 
port of the Nixon-Lodge itcket, 
and by commenting: “It is high 
time for us Democrats, especially 
in the South, to rise up in our 
democratic rights, and let the po- 
litical bosses (most of whom are 
northern radicals) know that they 
cannot take us for granted and 
feed us just any kind of hay.”’ 
Jackson: has also been circulating 
similar arguments in his news- 
paper, the American Baptist. 

He teaches philosophy, church 
history, and theology at the sem- 
inary. They train 60 to 70 young 
men to be evangelists, missionar- 
ies, and pastors. The North Amer- 
ican Baptists are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the Southern Baptists, 
he explains. The organizations are 
separate, but there are a few 
ideological differences also. 

“We emphasize the pre-millen- 
nial coming of Christ,” he said, 
“whereas the Southern Baptists 
don’t so much. You'll find a num- 
ber of post-millennialists and 
a-millennialists among the South- 
ern Baptists." 





The NABA has a membership 
of 500,000, he said, mostly in the 
South. In their last convention, 
they voted unanimously to oppose 
any Catholic for president. 

Jackson has been in the minis- 
try 47 years. ‘I was saved at an 
early age, and began to preach 
when I was 18,”’ he said. “I did 
a lot of evangelical preaching.’’ 
He has been president of two 
small Baptist colleges in Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi. 

“I took an active part in the 
1928 campaign,”’ he said. He pub- 
licly debated Judge George Hay- 
nie, who later ran for governor 
of Arkansas. ‘‘We had large 
crowds of course at these meet- 
ings.” He spoke throughout Ar- 
kansas and Texas against Al 
Smith. 

Jackson supported Eisenhower 
both times, but cannot recall 
how he voted in 1948. ‘‘I admired 
FDR on a lot of things,’’ he said, 
“even if he was the one who 
came along and knocked prohibi- 
tion out. 

“(Governor Price) Daniel’s ad- 
visin’ us now to be loyal Demo- 
crats—so I’m gonna be loyal the 
way he was in ‘°52.” (In 1952, 
Daniel supported Eisenhower.) 

“Nixon is for free enterprise,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I feel like the Los 
Angeles convention went too far 
to the left and leans to socialism. 
lf Kennedy weren't a Catholic, I 
still couldn’t vote for him. He 
helped sponsor those nigra sit-ins 
in the South. 

“I believe the religious issue 
is so deep-seated’’ Baptists in the 
South “aren’t gonna change. I 
don’t think Kennedy’s promises 
changed a vote. I’ve talked to a 
lot of people about it. He can’t 
wear two faces. The Catholic tra- 
dition is—once a Catholic always 
a Catholic. 

“I know the Catholic theology 
fairly well,’ he said. ‘‘They have 
the doctrine of mental reserva- 
tions—they can say one thing, 
and reserve another in their mind. 

“When the Cahtolics become 
powerful enough, someone’ll chal- 
lenge the Constitution on federal 
funds for parochial schools. A 
president can appoint people who 
agree with him to the Supreme 
Court. The next step is the union 
of church and state.”’ The court 
could reverse itself on tax money 
for parochial schools as it did on 
integration, he said. 

“It’s not a matter of prejudice,” 
Jackson said. ‘‘I don’t want peo- 
ple to think I’m prejudiced. But 
we have convictions along this 
line. The gates will open—and 
first thing we know, you'll have 
claims from every religious group 
to get tax money.”’ 

Jackson says he has a program 
each Tuesday at 10:30 p.m. over 
XEG in Monterrey, the powerful 
radio station beamed across the 
United States. He has not 
preached against Kennedy’s Cath- 
olicism on the air, ‘‘but the speak- 
er just before me comes out every 
time.” 


‘Where There’s Smoke’ 

King’s Grocery is in the middle 
of town, not far from the park. 
A large supply of shotguns was 
on display at the front of the 
store, along with various hunting 
supplies. B. A. King, a member 
of Dr. Bradford Curry’s congrega- 
tion, was standing behind the 
counter. He retired behind a 
glass-top desk to one side, and 
sat down in a chair. 

“The Central Baptist Church 
will go 98 per cent Protestant as 
far as I know,” King said. “I 
know three or four votes down 
there Kennedy’s gonna get—and 
that’s all. 

“That socialist platform they’ve 
got I can’t go at all. It’s as sim- 
ple as two and two. The govern- 
ment can’t give you somethin’ 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Taking the Pulse of a Texas Town... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
they take away from you. That's 
nothin’ in the world but a form 
of communism. That platform 
looks like Khruschev wrote it.” 

This is the first time he will not 
vote Democratic, he said. ‘“‘It’s 
not the religious issue at all— 
it’s the socialist platform.”’ 

Displayed under the glass on 
King’s desk was a newspaper 
clipping, with the headline: ‘‘Vati- 
can Newspaper Reaffirms Right 
of Church in Politics.” 

Had he seen a copy of the 
Knights of Columbus oath which 
had been circulated in Jackson- 





ville? ‘‘I saw it and read it,’’ he 


said, “I knew all about it, and 
how it’s false. 
“But where there’s smoke 


there’s bound to be a little fire... . 
a little truth,’’ he said. 


The Catholic 

The Catholic Church is a ten- 
minute drive from the center of 
town. It is a new building, atop 
a slight hill on the outskirts, and 
it is very small. 

An elderly Negro maid answ- 
ered the door in the stone house 
next to the church. She sum- 
moned the priest, Father Mc- 
Donald. 

Father McDonald, a dark, heavy 
man in glasses, were a T-shirt. 
He stood inside the door. 

He preferred not to discuss the 
matter. ‘It’s too ticklish a ques- 
tion,’’ he said, “and we’re such 
a minority around here.’’ He 
serves. ‘45 or 50 families” in the 
town. He did say he had been told 
the bogus oath had been circu- 
lating for a while. 


The Presbyterian 


The Presbyterian Church is a 
block or so away from Central 
Baptist. Joe Dolman, the pastor, 
is in his late thirties, vigorous 
and articulate. He was one of the 
four signers of the letter in the 
Daily Progress. 

In a meeting of the church 
board soon after the letter was 
published, ‘‘They told me to stay 
with my guns,”’ he said. “They 
said, thank God you didn’t say 
it from the pulpit, and that you 
did it on a weekday. 

“They know exactly how I 
stand. I've said no more in that 
letter than the 50th general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian 
Church said last May. 

‘*These were very general state- 
ments on religious freedom that 
some ministers here would not 
sign—why, I don’t know.” 

Dolman told one man who dis- 
agreed with his signing the letter, 
“The odds were stacked and they 
were all in my favor, from a con- 
stitutional standpoint, and Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. I told him, 
if you wanta get into this, do it, 
but I admonish you, the odds are 
in my favor. 

“As far as I’m concerned, it 
isn’t a question of anything ex- 
cept freedom of religion. I'm not 
voting for a Catholic if I vote 
for Kennedy—I’m votin’ for a 
man, not a denomination. Why, 
not to vote for a man because 
he’s a Catholic is a distortion of 
freedom of religion.’ 

He cited Jefferson as the leader 
in the early fight against religious 
tests for office. 

“I don’t think the Protestants 
who choose to vote for Nixon are 
bigots,”” he said. ‘‘But it’s indeed 
bigotry when pastors quail under 
the influence of the rich men that 
run their church. This is bigotry 
—but not on the part of the poor 
preachers. 








“If I decide to vote for cel 
nedy—ten if's—it won't be because | 
of his Catholicism, but because | 
I think he’s the man for tomor- 
row. I have enough contidense | 
that if Kennedy is motivated by 
the Vatican, he'll be impeached. 

Dolman has been in Jacksonville | 
over three years. He got his di- 
vinity degree at Princeton, and 
has a law degree also. His con-/| 
gregation numbers about 400. 

“I have very little influence in 
this community,” he said. ‘‘But 
I feel I’m on solid ground. I’m 
not sayin’ anything the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, is not sayin’ 
and hasn't said.” 


‘Long, Long Tradition’ 

At the soda fountain in Seay’s 
Drug Store, sipping cokes, were 
Philip and Yaceb Pavlevich, local 
Methodists. The religious issue in 
the town “affects this campaign 
one hell of a lot,’’ Philip said. 
“It's dumb and stupid,” Yaceb 
added. “There’re some Methodists 
who’re strong on it, too. They’re 
just more closed-mouthed about 
it. That’s why you hear Baptists 
this and Baptists that. Most Meth- 
odists take the attitude that the 
secret ballot is a pretty good 
thing.”’ 

Philip said some of the Church 
of Christ people ‘‘are stronger 
than the Baptists on the Catho- 
lics.” But the Baptists “are carry- 
ing the brunt of this thing.’’ The 
Pavleviches agreed that ‘‘about 
80 per cent of the Baptists in town 
will vote-strictly because of re- 
ligion.’’ 

Jim Seay, owner of the drug 
store, was behind the cash reg- 
ister. He is an Episcopalian, and 
his minister had also signed the 
letter. The Episcopalian congre- 
gation in Jacksonville ‘‘is very 
small,” he said. 


* 2 





The religious issue “is more or | 
less goin’ down denominational 
lines,’ he said. ‘‘Most of our peo- 
ple have taken whatever leader- 
ship has been taken against it. We 
don’t feel it’s much of an issue 
at all. Now, it’s different with the 
more fundamentalist congrega- 
tions. 

“It’s gonna influence a lot of 
votes here, and be the determin- 
ing reason,”’ he said. ‘‘There’s just 
a long, long tradition. I'm old 
enough to remember the Ku Klux 
Klan, when actual members of 
the clergy were high officials. As 
I say, this is just part of a whole 
tradition.”’ 


The Christian Church 


Robert Matheny is pastor of the 
Christian Church, an attractive 
new church of striking modern 
design on the edge of town. He 
is a young man, but he has been 
in Jacksonville seven years, long- 
er than any other minister. 

“As far as religious bigotry 
goes, I haven’t had anything but 
agreement on the letter we 
signed,” he said. The Christian 
Church, he said, bases its philoso- 
phy on religious tolerance within 
a congregation or elsewhere. ‘‘We 
abhor one religion fighting an- 
other, and we abhor religious in- 
tolerance,’ he said. 

Members of his church, he said, 
“don’t advocate many things in 
the Catholic Church, but we don’t 
want people to cast their votes on 
that. The majority of my congre- 
gation does not want Catholicism 
to become an issue.” 

His congregation, which has 
about 200 members, ‘‘allows me 
freedom to speak my convictions 
from the pulpit,’’ he said. ‘‘Of 
course, they don’t always agree 





with me.” 


x * 


Brother Eads and His People 





Has he preached on the subject 
“I've spoken out against religio 
bigotry,” he said. “I said this 
before we begin criticizing 
Catholics, let’s clear up our 
house.’’ He said he refuses t¢ 
his people how to vote. “‘A past 
shouldn't do this. I wouldn't v 
the Catholics to preach polit 
and I wouldn't do it 


“Who's to cast the first stone? 
he asked. ‘‘We have a lot of things 
in Protestantism that need clean 
ing up.’’ He said he had preached 
in two small towns, one in West 
Texas and the other in Central 
Texas, “‘where certain large relig 
ious denominations wouldn’t allow 
people of other faiths to teach 
in their public schools. 


“I’ve had nothing but com; 
ments on the letter,’’ Matheny 
said, ‘‘from the city manager 
other people. I haven’t had 
thing inflammatory at all 


“I feel this very strongly 
we're going to be democratic 
can’t have religious tests for r 
lic office. Naturally I'd prefe: 
Christian, but I wouldn't 
against a man just because |} 
not a Christian.’’ He said 
have been many great Amer 
leaders who were Unitarians 


“As far as a sociai out 
goes, I suppose we have a 
way to go around here in apy 
ing the gospel to society—in ra 
relations, in economics, and ot! 
areas. The general religious tor 
here has a long way to 
social matters.’ 


Matheny describes his cons 
gation as being ‘‘of all class« 
industrialists, working people 
some retired people. We have : 
and poor. I prefer that kind 
congregation.’’ 


* * 


| Final Remarks 


W. W 


vner 


Holman, a lumber yard 
and member of Central 
Baptist, was terse: ‘I don’t think 

want to say anything.”’ 

Cc. E. Peeples, president of Lon 
Morris College, a small Methodist 
school in Jacksonville, was also 
brief. “‘Some of my people feel 
one way and some feel the other,” 
he said. ‘Actually, I don’t think 
a preacher should get mixed up 
in this anyway, so I won't.” 

P. J. Babb, an insurance man, 

1 member of the board of St. 

Inn's Methodist, whose pastor— 
Douglas Meyer—signed the min- 
isters’ letter. 

don’t go along with Ken- 
edy’s Catholicism,’’ Babb said. 

Why not? ‘Because I’m a Protes- 

it. If I believed in Catholicism 
be a Catholic. His personal 
are his, mine are mine. 
I'm against the socialist plat- 
It'd be even worse than 
Kennedy might do as a 
itholic. I’m against socialism 
well as Catholicism.” 

The final call—the last of the 

acksonville sojourn—went to 

akley Childs, owner of the Fire- 
store and a member of Cen- 

Baptist. 

is definitely an alive is- 

n Jacksonville,’’ Childs said. 
t even if there wasn’t a Cath- 
all, I couldn't go 


issue at 


with the socialistic plat- 
The labor leaders and gang- 
have got control of the 
cratic Party. 


would think a majority of 
congregation share by views. 
Catholics say they're fightin’ 
munism. But Dr. Curry and 
»w there’s not a lot of dif- 
ce there—there’s not a lot of 

ference between Catholicism 
communism.”’ 


* * 


A Congregation and the Campaign 


ATHENS 

Of the three Baptist church- 
es in this East Texas city of 
8,000, the West Side Baptist 
Church has a definite lower- 
middle, working-class orienta- 
tion. The church itself has no 
telephone. It is several blocks 
from the courthouse square in 
a section of the town where 
the lawns are ungroomed and 
many of the houses are shabby. 

Its congregation might normal- 
ly be expected to vote heavily 
Democratic in a city and a coun- 
ty that have never gone Republi- 
can, even in 1928. Veteran politi- 
cal observers here say Athens and 
Henderson County would un- 
doubtedly go Democratic this year 
—but the religious issue is the un- 
resolved question. 

Rev. Billy Eads, pastor of West 
Side Baptist, is respected in the 
town. He often goes to the county 
jail to cheer up the drunkards 
and the vagrants and sometimes 
converts them. He is deeply dis- 
turbed about the racial situation 
in East Texas. He has campaigned 
for Texas’ liberal senator, Ralph 
Yarborough, whom he says he ad- 
mires ‘‘and I'll politic for him 
again, next time he runs.” But he 
is adamant in his opposition to a 
Catholic as president. 

Brother Eads was painting his 
side of a white frame duplex Sat- 
urday. He is a rugged, friendly 
man, responding without hesita- 
tion to the reporter’s questions. 
He stood on top of a ladder and 
painted and talked in a gentle 
rainfall. 

Eads says he and most of his 
congregation feel ‘‘Kennedy is 
either ignorant or lyin’ or not a 
good Catholic.” He says his peo- 
ple are doing a lot of talking 





about Kennedy’s Catholicism, and 
that only a minority disagree with | 
him. 

“I guess you know Dr. James’ 
position on this thing,’’ Eads said. 
(E. S. James edits the Baptist 
Standard.) 

“TI think you'll find 80 percent 
of the Baptist preachers all over 
East Texas” are against the can- 
didate for his religion. ‘‘Of course 
there’s some people here who’d 
vote Democratic if a mule’s 
runnin’.”’ 

Eads has not preached from his 
pulpit on the question. “I felt 
there was some more important 
things that ought to be said,’’ he 
explained. He says that Kennedy's 
Catholicism far outweighs any 
Political stands with which his 
congregation might sympathize as 
the decisive factor. 

‘‘Kennedy seems to be an hon- 
est man,’’ Eads said, ‘‘and he 
might make a good president—he 
might. But if he’s speakin’ the 
truth, he doesn’t stand for the 
same thing Catholics stand for. 
If what he says is true, I don’t 
believe a good Catholic’ll vote 
for him. 

“If Kennedy’s elected, it'll be 
despite the Baptists,” he said. 


Members Polled 


Eads furnished a list of 14 mem- 
bers of his congregation. Of 13 
old enough to vote, nine said they 
feel strongly about Kennedy's Ca- 
tholicism and consider it a major 
issue. Six of the twelve will vote 
against him on religious grounds, 
three will vote for him despite his 
religion, and three are undecided, 
though leaning strongly against 
him. One would say nothing. 

G. E. Lambert, a painter, said: 





“I wouldn’t vote against him as 


a man. But we don’t have t 
to a Pope or anything like 
When a fella goes to church 
kinda leans to that church.’ H 
says he hasn't definitely dex 
how to vote yet, but if he \ 
for Kennedy, it will be ‘‘de 
his religion.”’ 

Wayne Smallwood, a b 
er, said: ‘‘It may not be fair 
decide on the basis of Kenned 
religion, ‘‘but I can't hardly 
around it. I look at it this wa 
it’s the way Catholics are in 
countries and the way mis 
aries are bein’ kept out.”’ How wv 
he vote? ‘‘I may just scratch bot 
of ’em.”’ 

Will Tidmore, who works 
auto supply store, said “I gue 
I'm one of those old fanatic type 
I believe in church before st 
but I don’t believe in mixin’ ' 
From what I hear, and I may be 
wrong, but from what they t 
us, Catholics believe all 
in the Catholic Church. 

“Kennedy's either uninformed 


power 


or a bad Catholic,” he said. ‘‘If | 


it wasn’t for his religious belief 
I'd kinda like to see him presi 
dent up there. 

“Here’s what influences my 
thinkin’ more than anything « 
—I have some friends 
missionaries, and the greatest o 
stacle they run into is the Catt 
olic Church. If we elect a Cath 
olic president, all our missionary 
work will go to pot, all the work 
we've spent so much money on 
He said he definitely will not vote 
for Kennedy. 

Bill Jones works for REA 
definitely wouldn't vote for 
Catholic for president. I just can’t 
do it,’’ he said. Kennedy’s prom 
ises in Houston “didn’t -have any 
effect on me whatever. He's eithe: 


who're 


{ renounce it, or they’re gonna 
on him.” 
Benton, whom Rev. Eads 
s the one man in the con- 
n whom he is sure takes 
»pposite view, represents the 
k and clay workers in the 
I just don’t influence no- 
he said, ‘‘but I don’t think 
religion should be an 
But I don’t influence no- 
i we just don’t argue it. 
I got this theory,’’ he said. 
We're in a free country, and a 
religion is his _ business. 
I'm lookin’ at it purely from the 
issues.” 
Harold Spann, the agricul- 
gent in the county, said 
ry much against the Cath- 
iea. If Kennedy was of any 
belief, I'd go along with him 
platform. I'm just against 
gettin’ ahold of our 
nment. It goes back to our 
ithers gettin’ away from 
to get away from that 


tatorship 


essure 


man $s 


economic 


Eneland 


Kennedy’s sayin’ 
weak Catholic just to buf- 
ilo the people, I don’t know,”’ 
he said. His Catholicism will go 
1 long way in determining 


Whether 


vote.” 


Other Opinions 

t. Thompson, a steel worker, 
e will not vote for Kennedy 

ise of his Catholicism. He 
the effect Catholicism will 
n our religious freedoms.”’ 

he added, are repre- 

itive of the congregation. 

W. Denny, an insurance sales- 
said of the religious issue, 
Continued on Page 12) 


His views, 
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Protestant Tradition Cited 


‘Fear Could Become Father of Fact’ 


Theologian Says 


AUSTIN 

A well-known Episcopal the- 
ologian who has not repudi- 
ated his Baptist ordination be- 
lieves that Protestants who 
are attacking Sen. John Ken- 
nedy on his religion alone are 
“betrayers of their own noble 
tradition of freedom” and 
“are exposing Protestantism 
as a whole to charges of be- 
ing irresponsible through 
guilt by association.” 

Das Kelley Barnett, professor 
of Christian social ethics at Epis- 
copal Seminary of the Southwest, 
says there are ‘‘good and justifi- 
able reasons for opposing Mr. 
Kennedy as a presidential candi- 
date, but to oppose him on the 
basis of his faith as he has de- 
fined it and lived it is to partici- 
pate in a public violation’’ of the 
religious-test provision of the 
Constitution. 

“Protestant fear could become 
a father of the fact’’ by encour- 
aging religious conflicts in Amer- 
‘ca and “intensifying the thrust 
of the more conservative sector of 
the Catholic Church in political 
affairs," he said in an interview 
Wednesday. 

Barnett is a former president 
and now executive secretary of 
the American Society of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics. He has taught 
at Episcopal Seminary since 1952, 
the year he left a professorship 
at Mercer College—a Baptist col- 
lege in Georgia—and became an 
Episcopalian 

He was only 16 when he was 
ordained a Baptist minister at 
Heber Springs, Arkansas, and he 
was an active Baptist minister 
from 1932 to 1952. He said he is 
still carried on the roster of Tex- 
as Baptist ministers and can still 
preach in Baptist churches ‘‘until 
the church which ordained me 
resolves I am a heretic and with- 
draws my ordination.”’ He occa- 
sionally preaches in Biake Smith's 
University Baptist Church. 

Barnett changed churches ‘‘be- 
cause it was a matter of years of 
deliberation centered principally 
around one thing—how can one 
best preserve his freedom. I've 
said many times that I changed 
to the Episcopal Church to be a 
better Baptist, that is, to be free."’ 

As a Baptist, he was ‘‘contem- 
poraneously heretical but histori- 
cally orthodox—like Blake Smith 
and Carlyle Marney.”’ 

While he was studying at Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Barnett wrote theolog- 
ical articles which were attacked 
by Baptist publications and was 
“accused of heresy throughout 
the South.’ He had been awarded 
a fellowship at the seminary and 
resigned ‘in order to prevent 
controversy. My resignation was 
accepted immediately and 
gladly."’ 

In the article which was con- 
demned by Southern Baptists, 
Barnett had charged that the 
prevalent theology among South- 
ern Baptists was ‘‘provincial, dog- 
matic, apocalyptic, and _ institu- 
tional,"’ the Baptist press ‘‘con- 
servative and reactionary.’ De- 
claring that Southern Baptist 
thought had become “static’’ on 
social issues concerning the ten- 
ant farmer and the Negro, he 
recommended “a faith that is 
relevant to life.”’ 

When he graduated from the 
seminary with his ThD in 1943, 
“Positions in Southern Baptist 
colleges were closed to me,"’ he 
said. He went to Chapel Hill, 
N.C., as pastor of the University 
Baptist Church. 


‘Very Painful’ 

Barnett has “‘an enduring affec- 
tion for the Baptist Church, a 
great deal of respect for Baptists 
—for their vitality, their evangel- 





ism, and their deep concern for 
world missions.’"’ But he believes 
that they, and other Protestants 
who are using the Catholic issue 
in this campaign, are ‘‘violating 
Protestantism’s stand on the free 
church principle 


Dr. Das Kelley Barnett 


“The Baptists were largely re- 
sponsible for the doctrine of sep- 
aration of church and state, and 
consequently for the clause in 
the Constitution prohibiting reli- 
gious tests for office,’’ he said. 
But in the actions of many of 
them today, “‘the one thing which 
is most evident is the very mech- 
anism of prejudice—namely, the 
arbitrary attributing to an indi- 
vidual the alleged or the real 
characteristics of a group. What 
the Constitution says is, take the 
man for what he is. 

“The only test that Protestants 
in the free church tradition should 
apply in the light of their own 
tradition, and in the light of writ- 
ings by Roger Williams, E. Y. 
Mullins, and others, is that of the 
personal qualifications of the in- 
dividual. The issue is not the fact 
that Mr. Kennedy is a Catholic, 
but rather, what is the nature of 
his faith and commitment.”’ 

Barnett ‘‘and other Episcopa- 
lians like Bishop James Pike hold 
as our own political position the 
free church principle, which mod- 
ifies the original Episcopalian po- 
sition on church-state establish- 
ment. Our principle is this—the 
individual conscience, under God, 
over both church and state. 

“Since I believe that principle 
is true, and based on holy scrip- 
tures and on historic Baptist and 
Protestant tradition, to see this 
principle violated by those pres- 
ently custodians of it is very 
painful—emotionally painful. 


Judy Horton 


The violation of that principle 
could be “disastrous for Protes- 
tantism,’’ he said, ‘‘for these rea- 
sons— 

“As historians like Commager 
and socioligists like Herberg have 
written, Protestantism at the 
time of its greatest numerical in- 
fluence and financial strength 
in America is now at its lowest 
ebb of influence on pressing pub- 
lic issues, both national and in- 
ternational. 

“There was a time,” 
said, ‘“‘when the Protestant min- 
ister was a member of the intel- 
ligentia. The peak of Protestant 
political influence was the social 
gospel—expressed particularly in 
the year 1912, when there was a 
direct confluence of American 
liberalism and Protestant thought. 

“It's been on the decline ever 
since."’ 

Barnett singled out W. A. Cris- 


Barnett; . . 


well, pastor of Dallas’ First Bap- 
tist Church. “Whenever I remem- 
ber the religious genius and the 
ministry of Dr. George Truett 
(Criswell’s predecessor) and re- 
flect that his pulpit is now occu- 
pied by Dr. Criswell—in the light 
of his public pronouncements on 
race, evolution, and on this elec- 
tion—the only word that can 
| come to my mind is blasphemy.” 
| Interpreting this campaign in 
terms of the religious issue alone, 
| Protestant ministers ‘‘are violat- 
| ing the principles on which their 
| churches exist. This is making 
them betrayers of their own no- 
| ble tradition of freedom. 

| “It is also exposing them to 
the scorn of thinkers and of con- 
scientious unbelievers. 

“‘Moreover,’’ Barnett said, “if 
it could be shown by reasonable 
political analysis that the decisive 
factor in the election was Protes- 
tant opposition, then in the judg- 
ment of public opinion, the Prot- 
estant churches will be held re- 
sponsible for the outcome. 

“This will mean resentment, 
especially from the Roman Cath- 
olics who at the present time are 
about to move away from their 
position as a self-conscious minor- 
ity. It will intensify the religious 
conflict in America. 

“If for some unforeseeable rea- 
son,’ he said, ‘‘there should be 
some failure on the part of the 
Republicans to deal with the 
pressing issues before the nation, 
then Protestantism could very 
well be responsible. 

“If on the other hand it turns 
out that the Catholics normally 
voting Republican, who long ago 
ceased to vote on the basis of a 
minority religious group identifi- 
cation, shift their vote to Ken- 
nedy, then Kennedy’s election 
will again be the result of the 
political orientation of a sector 
of Protestantism. 

“The success growing out of 
such a shift, and the resentment 
Catholics might feel over being 
forced to vote on_ religious 
grounds, could intensify the thrust 
of the more conservative sector of 
the Roman Catholic “Church in 
political affairs."’ 


‘The Real Issues’ 

In an address to the Austin 
Ministerial Association on Sep- 
tember 14, Barnett said that al- 
though in the arena of politics 
there are ‘‘good and justifiable 
reasons for opposing Kennedy,”’ 
there is ‘‘no valid evidence to 
support the assertion that his 
faith will influence his decisions 
or violate either the letter or the 
spirit of the separation of church 
and state. 

“His writings are much 
closer to the thought of Jefferson 
and the Founding Fathers . 
than they are to the classic Cath- 
olic position . . . This is not to 
make the presumptious judgment 
that he is not a good Catholic. 
It is to say that his ideological 
assumptions are rooted in the 
American democratic theory, and 
in the theories of such Catholic 
thinkers as the late Cardinal Gib- 
bons’’ and others. 

Kennedy’s record in Congress 
“does not reveal that he has been 
under the influence of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy as some Protestant 
extremists claim. 

“Anyone hearing his remarks 
. in Houston . . . can only con- 
clude that the man with the per- 
sonal faith of Sen. Kennedy is not 
a threat to the American princi- 
ples of the separation of church 
and state, but rather is a personal 
demonstration of America’s no- 
ble intent to transcend religious 
prejudice. It is our obligation as 
ministers to approach the reli- 
gious question in the light of the 
issues—the real issues."’ W.M. 











Raible, Lovely Agree: 





Most Churches 
Have Dark Pages 


DALLAS, AUSTIN 

If theology has a spectrum, 
Unitarianism is far to the left 
of Catholicism, but two of the 
most vigorous assaults on the 
use of Catholicism against 
Senator John Kennedy have 
come from Texas Unitarians, 
Revs. Bob Raible of Dallas 
and Brandoch Lovely of Aus- 
tin. Last Sunday Lovely 
warned his congregation of 
“the shadow of a nascent 
Protestant Inquisition.’’ The 
Sunday before that, Sept. 18, 
Raible argued that many old- 
er churches have black pages 
in their history — including 
Protestant churches. 

Unitarians are generally as lib- 
eral in politics as they are in re- 
ligion, but neither Raible nor 
Lovely advocated voting for Ken- 
nedy. They confined their ser- 
mons to criticism of the anti- 
Kennedy pulpit campaigns based 
on his Catholicism. 

Raible said there are about 
5,000 Unitarians in Dallas and 
urged them to defend religious 
freedom, ‘‘which a great Unita- 
rian, Thomas Jefferson, wrote 
into the Statute of Religious 
Freedom nearly two centuries 
ago.” 

He had read of Catholic respon- 
sibility for the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and the St. Bartholmew’s 
Day Massacre in France. “This 
is true, and these are black pages 
in the history of the Roman 
Church,”” he said. ‘“‘They sicken 
me and they sicken every good 
Catholic in our country, also.” 

He recalled, however, that John 
Calvin had Servetus burned to 
death ‘“‘because of his Unitarian 
convictions” in 1553; that Puri- 
tans burned witches in Salem; 


that the Church of England has 


persecuted Catholics, Unitarians, 
and others, that Unitarians fi- 
nessed departing congregational- 
ists out of church property in a 
court ruling; from such exam- 
ples he concluded ‘‘every church 
has black pages in its history.’’ 

He thought the Roman church 
has a “spotty’’ record now. In 
Venezuela and Spain, ‘‘it seems to 
have dominated the culture,’’ but 
in Chile and Mexico, not. In the 
U.S., he said, Catholics supported 
state laws against birth control 
information in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, but have never tried 
to get a similar law passed in 
Rhode Island, where they are aiso 
in the majority. From these ex- 
amples he reasoned that the 
church is not as monolithic as 
some of its critics say. 

Kennedy’s “honesty and integ- 
rity” cannot be doubted, Raible 


-| said, and when he says he will 


not be influenced by his church 
(in his public acts), “we all know 
that he means it.’’ Further, Raible 
argued, if Kennedy ever was 
stupid enough to do something 
on Catholic orders, it would cause 
a tremendous wave of anti-Cath- 
olicism from which the Catholic 
church in the U.S. would never 
recover. 

The feeling against Kennedy be- 
cause of his religion, Raible con- 
cluded, is not prejudice (pre-judg- 
ment “before all the facts are 
known"’); it is ‘“‘stark, irrational 
fear—fear of the unknown . 
xenophobia, fear of the stranger. 
Those who speak in emotional 
tones against the Roman church 
are usually saying what they have 
been told—rarely are they speak- 
ing from experience. If those peo- 
ple would but attend a few Cath- 
olic Church services and witness 
the beauty, dignity, and drama 
of the Mass ...would make 
friends with some Catholic neigh- 
bors in their block and recognize 





how their dreams, hopes, aches, 
and sorrows are the same as ours, 
I am suggesting that this fear 
would either completely disap- 
pear or appreciably lessen.” 

Lovely began with some criti- 
cisms of Catholicism: that the 
Roman church “believes that it 
alone holds the keys to salva- 
tion,”’ and that “the heretic is a 
social menace,” that “at times 
the Church has attempted to ap- 
point and rule kings, and at other 
times it has ignored the thrones 
of earth.” He quoted from Pope 
Leo XIII assertions of the 
church’s ‘supremacy over the 
state. 

But, he said, the Church can 
change its opinions, as it did on 
St. Francis of Assisi and Joan of 
Are. While authoritarian, it is 
generally ‘‘more forgiving than 
fanatical. 

“The latitude allowed within 
Protestantism is often less than 
that allowed the practicing Rom- 
an Catholic. This is especially true 
in the more fundamentalist sects, 
which often prohibit their mem- 
bers many of the ordinary and ac- 
cepted pleasures of life in our 
century,’’ Lovely continued. 

“Nearly every Protestant 
church is basically authoritarian 
concerning its beliefs,’ not al- 
lowing members “‘liberty to deny 
the divinity of Christ, or the ex- 
istence of God,”’ Lovely added. 

Turning then to a theme simi- 
lar to Raible’s, Lovely said: 

“It was not the Catholics who 
whipped four Quakers through 
three towns lashed to a cart and 
then hanged them on the public 
common. It was the Protestants 


|of Protestants, the Puritans. . . 


who did this deed. It was not the 
Catholics who burned the witches 
in Salem, and butchered the Mor- 
mons in Missouri. It was not the 
Catholics who killed nearly 200 
during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth in the Sixteenth Century. 
And it was not the Catholics that 
burned Servetus at the stake in 
Calvin’s Geneva. .. . Persecution 
and conformity of belief is not 
the singular practice of the Rom- 
an Catholic Church, but applies 
also to Protestant groups.’’ 

The religious issue, Lovely con- 
cluded, “is a spurious one... 
That an American citizen should 
have to assure us (he will resign 
his office rather than violate his 
conscience or his duty) in order 
to appease a religious segment of 
our nation constitutes in itself the 
shadow of a nascent Protestant 
Inquisition.” 


* * 








A Novel Drawing 
In Denison Bulletin 


SHERMAN 

A novel ‘‘church bulletin” from 
the Armstrong Avenue Church of 
Christ of Denison combines po- 
litical cartoonery with the regu- 
lar announcement of attendance 
figures at the Sunday morning 
worship. 

Crudely drawn, the cartoon was 
called “‘The 3 Pigs—1960 Ver- 
sion’’ and appeared on the front 
of the bulletin for Sept. 4, 1960. 
Charles Kuhn, evangelist preach- 
er at the church, wrote on the 
back page of the bulletin that the 
Catholic Church’s ‘‘one design is 
to bring the world on its knees 
before the Pope of Rome.” 

The cartoon shows a wolf la- 
beled “Kennedy”’ at the window 
of a house. One little pig inside 
wants to keep the door closed; 
another says he will let him in, 
“I don’t wanta be intolerant just 
cause he’s a wolf”; the third says, 
“I just won't vote.” 











